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INTRODUCTION 


The  Town  of  Liberty,  North  Carolina,  in  the  northeast 
portion  of  Randolph  County,  is  located  in  what  Rupert  B, 
Vance  in  1932  termed  the  Piedmont  Industrial  Crescent  --  a 
region  which  is  changing  from  an  agriculturally  based  economy 
to  an  industrially  based  economy. 

Before  Liberty  was  incorporated  in  1889,  it  was  known 
as  Liberty  Oak,  allegedly  because  an  oak  tree  in  the  area 
sheltered  Union  officers  as  they  celebrated  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston's  surrender  in  1865. 

In  1886,  a  private  school,  known  as  Liberty  Academy,  was 
organized  and  drew  boarding  students  from  all  parts  of  North 
Carolina  and  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  from 
as  far  away  as  Louisiana.   Later,  the  Academy  became  Liberty 
Normal  College,  with  about  300  students.   Until  1910,  when 
the  first  manufacturing  interest  was  established  in  Liberty, 
the  town  was  known  almost  exclusively  as  an  educational 
center. 

With  the  rise  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  Piedmont 
Industrial  Crescent,  Liberty  shared  in  the  industrial  growth 
that  has  become  characteristic  of  the  Crescent  region.   In 
the  fifty  year  period  from  1910  to  1960,  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Liberty  grew  from  one  to  twelve. 

It  appears  that  Liberty  may  be  entering  a  new  period 
of  prosperity  and  growth.   Two  of  the  twelve  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  Liberty  area  were  established  since  1960. 
Another  plant  has  announced  its  plans  to  move  into  the 
Liberty  area  in  the  near  future 

New  growth  is  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing,  however. 
If  growth  occurs  haphazardly,  without  regard  for  established 
values,  it  can  cause  problems  which  may  very  well  outweigh 
any  benefits  it  brings. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  provide  the  means  for  orderly 
growth  of  the  community,  the  Liberty  Board  of  Town  Commissioners 
called  for  a  series  of  studies  leading  up  to  a  plan  for  future 
growth  and  the  means  to  implement  it.   In  1964,  at  the  Board's 
request,  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  undertook 


a  study  of  the  population  and  economy  of  the  community.   The 
Population  and  Economic  Report  was  published  in  May,  1965. 
A  base  map  of  Liberty  and  the  surrounding  area  was  also  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning. 

Late  in  1954,  the  firm  of  City  Planning  and  Architectural 
Associates  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  was  engaged  to  con- 
tinue the  planning  studies.   Specifically,  the  work  included 
a  survey  and  analysis  of  existing  land  uses,  a  land  develop- 
ment plan,  a  study  of  the  parking  situation  in  the  downtown 
retail  area  (central  business  district)  and  a  draft  of  a 
new  zoning  ordinance. 

This  report  describes  the  existing  land  use  study,  the 
land  development  plan,  and  the  parking  study.   The  zoning 
ordinance  will  be  published  as  a  separate  document. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  STUTiIES 


A  Population  and  Economy  Report  was  published  in  May,  1965 
by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development.   The  Report  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  population  increase  of  the  Town  and  its 
environs  from  the  date  of  the  Town's  incorporation  until  1960. 
The  effects  of  annexation  and  migration  were  discussed,  the 
1964  population  was  estimated  for  the  Town  and  the  perimeter 
area,  and  the  population  estimate  was  projected  to  the  year 
1980. 

The  Report  also  offers  comments  on  the  condition  of  the 
housing  supply  in  the  community,  and  the  income  and  educational 
attainment  of  its  citizens. 

Economic  conditions  in  the  community  are  investigated  in 
the  Population  and  Economy  Report  and  discussed  in  terms  of 
the  availability  of  workers,  worker  mobility,  manufacturing 
employment,  economic  specialization,  and  stability  of  major 
industries.   Insights  into  the  employment  prospects  are  also 
presented  in  the  Report. 

Some  of  the  major  highlights  to  be  found  in  the  Popula- 
tion and  Economy  Report  are  as  follows  : 

Population 

At  the  tir.e  of  Liberty  s  incorporation  in  1889,  there  were 
about  300  inhabitants  in  the  -own.   By  1964,  Liberty  and  its 
environs  had  grown  to  approximately  1482  persons  in  the  town 
limits,  with  an  additional  874  persons  living  within  a  one  mile 
radius  --  a  total  population  of  about  2350  persons  in  the 
Liberty  Planning  Area. 

During  the  period  between  1900  and  1960  the  population  in 
Liberty  grew  at  a  higher  rats  than  either  the  Township  or  the 
County.   In  like  manner,  Randolph  County  since  1920  increased 
at  a  higher  rate  of  growth  than  the  rest  of  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Over  the  years,  three  major  annexations  increased  the  land 
area  of  Liberty  from  an  original  411  acres  to  1,344  acres.   It 
is  not  known  how  many  people  were  added  to  the  town  with  each 
annexation,  but  the  number  of  houses  which  now  exist  in  each  of 
the  annexed  areas  indicate  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Town 
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residents  live  in  these  areas  now. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census,  1950  population  in  Liberty- 
was  1,342  and  had  increased  to  1,438  by  1960.   However,  on  the 
basis  of  county  birth  and  death  rate  statistics,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  146  people  migrated  out  of  Liberty  during  the  1950- 
1960  decade.   The  rate  of  out-migration  was  even  higher  for 
the  township.   This  out-migration  in  the  town  and  the  rest  of 
Liberty  Township  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  found 
in  Randolph  County  as  a  whole,  since  during  this  same  period, 
1510  persons  migrated  into  the  County.   Presumably,  the  in- 
migration  moved  to  the  Asheboro  area  and  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Randolph  County  where  the  rates  of  population 
growth  are  high. 

Future  population  in  Liberty  is  estimated  to  increase  to 
about  2100  and  the  Township  to  about  4,200  by  1980.   The  areas 
of  Liberty  Township  outside  the  Town  are  expected  to  continue 
to  lose  population  due  to  the  movement  off  the  farm. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the  town  to  ex- 
perience more  growth  in  the  coming  years  than  past  trends 
suggest,  since  a  higher  rate  of  population  and  industrial 
growth  is  predicted  for  the  remainder  of  Randolph  and  sur- 
rounding counties.   The  growth  in  population  and  industry  in 
these  counties  --  and  the  rest  of  the  Piedmont  Industrial 
Crescent  -  should  help  generate  growth  for  Liberty. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Housing 

The  condition  of  housing  in  Liberty  is  far  superior  to 
that  found  in  the  rest  of  Randolph  County  and  North  Carolina, 
However,  the  condition  of  housing  in  Liberty  Township,  parti- 
cularly that  area  just  outside  the  corporate  limits,  is  rather 
poor.  Within  the  town  limits  81  percent  of  the  houses  are  in 
standard  condition  while  only  34  percent  of  the  houses  in  the 
adjacent  Township  are  in  standard  condition. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  housing  conditions  of  the  non- 
whites  are  poorer  than  that  occupied  by  the  white  population. 
Of  the  150  houses  occupied  by  non-whites  in  the  township, 
only  19  percent  are  in  standard  condition.   Most  of  these 
residences  are  located  in  a  settlement  just  west  of  the  town 
limits,  well  within  the  one-mile  planning  area  of  the  town. 
It  IS  likely  that  a  large  majority  of  the  58  white  units  that 
are  dilapidated  are  located  within  the  Plenning  Area;  however. 
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there  ara  only  two  dilapidated  units  located  in  the  town  limits. 

Education  and  Income 

Data  for  income  and  educational  characteristics  is  not 
available  for  the  town  of  Liberty  but  is  available  for  the 
Township. By  examining  data  available  for  education  and  income 
in  the  Township,  some  insight  can  be  obtained  for  the  Liberty 
Planning  Area. 

Per  capita  income  in  the  Township  is  $1,235,  which  compares 
favorably  with  $1,260  for  the  State  and  $1,360  for  Randolph 
County.   Forty-one  percent  of  the  families  in  the  township  have 
less  than  $3,000  annual  income.   In  all,  one-third  of  the  white 
families  in  the  Township  and  two-thirds  of  the  non-white  families 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.   No  non-white  family  in  the 
Township  has  an  income  of  over  S8,000,  while  almost  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  white  families  have  an  income  of  $8,000  and  over. 

The  median  school  year  completed  by  the  population  age  25 
and  over  is  9.0  years  compared  to  8.9  for  the  State  and  8.6  for 
Randolph  County.   The  median  years  completed  for  the  whites  is 
9.5  --  two  years  more  of  form.al  education  than  the  non-white 
median  of  7.4  years.   Nine  percent  of  the  white  age  25  and 
over  have  attended  college.   However,  over  one  half  (57  percent) 
of  the  non-white   age  25  and  over  have  completed  no  more  than 
the  seventh  grade,  and  over  one-third  (40  percent)  of  the  white 
people  25  years  of  age  and  over  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education  which  is  an  inadequate  educational  level  for  this  age 
of  mechanization  and  technology. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  craftsmen  in  Liberty,  and 
the  town  relies  on  larger  centers  --  Greensboro,  Asheboro  and 
other  municipalities  for  plumbers,  heating  and  air-conditioning 
experts,  carpenters,  expert  painters  and  electricians.   It  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  individuals  in- 
volved, if  the  local  unskilled  residents  were  trained  to  provide 
these  services  locally. 

Economy 

Basic  employment  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  driving 
force  behind  municipal  growth.   Non-basic  activity  only  cir- 
culates existing  income  and  depends  on  basic  industries  for 
existence.   Basic  employment  is  conceived  as  export-oriented 
employment;  that  is,  as  employment  providing  goods  and  services 
for  non-local  markets  and  bringing  'new"  money  into  the  com- 
munity. 


Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the  basic  industries  in 
the  Liberty  Township,  and  manufacturing  is  the  industry  which 
sustains  the  town  of  Liberty.   Ihe  Town,  however,  is  very  weak 
in  non-basic  industries,  particularly  in  retail  trade,  finance, 
business  and  repair  services,  personal  services  and  professional 
services . 

The  total  1950  labor  force  in  the  Liberty  Township  was 
1,365,  of  which  only  1.5  percent  were  unemployed.   This  rate 
of  unemployment  is  considerably  lower  than  that  for  the  County, 
which  was  2.5  percent,  or  the  State,  which  was  4.5  percent. 

In  1960  ten  manufacturing  plants  with  a  Liberty  address 
employed  930  workers.   However,  only  585  Liberty  Township 
residents  were  employed  in  manufacturing.   Thus,  there  were 
perhaps  as  many  as  244  nonlocal  residents  who  worked  in  manu- 
facturing plants  located  in  Liberty  Township.   All  of  the  ten 
manufacturing  pxants  which  were  in  operation  in  1950  are 
located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  except  Johnson 
and  Son  Lumber  Company.   This  establishment  is  just  outside 
the  town  limits. 

In  essence,  the  manufacturing  plants  support  considerably 
more  workers  than  there  are  residents  in  the  town.   Since  1950 
two  additional  manufacturing  firms  have  located  m  or  near 
Liberty  -  The  Hogan  Chair  Company  and  Textured  Fibres.   The 
employment  opportu- ities  offered  by  these  two  new  firms  plus 
expansion  an  the  other  ten  firms  sinre  1960  ha.'.-e  msde  many 
additional  jobs  available.   In  may  of  1964,  1,157  people  were 
employed  by  the^e  12  fir.r.s .  representing  an  increase  of  236 
more  jobs,  or  2  5%  more  manufacturing  jobs  than  were  available 
in  1960, 

All  of  the  686  Township  residents  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing in  i960  except  82  (12  percent,  worked  in  plants  producing 
wood  products  or  textile  goods.   About  45  percent  were  employed 
in  textile  plants  and  43  percent  manufactured  wood  products. 
Both  of  these  indus^^ries  are  markedly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
national  busir.ess  cy_les. 

In  spine  cf  the  f-..::t  that  the  activity  in  textiles  and 
wood  product:-,  i'-dustries  is  declining  in  t^.e  State  and  Nation, 
m.ost  of  the  manuf-.r : turers  m  Liberty  anticipare  expansion 
during  the  comir.g  years.   Even  if  employment  in  the  wood  pro- 
ducts and  textiles  industries  in  Liberty  remains  stable  or 
declines  slightly  in  keeping  with  State  and  National  trends, 
total  employment  opportunities  should  expand.   "Jnlike  most 
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other  small  communities  in  North  Carolina,  Liberty's  economy 
and  population  can  expand  without  additional  basic  employ- 
ment.  Opportunities  for  additional  employment  in  non-basic 
industries  are  good,  particularly  in  commerce,  personal 
services  and  professional  services. 
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Report  on 

EXISTING  LAND  USE 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LAND  USE  STUDY 


This  section  cf  the  report  presents  a  summary  of  the 
existing  uses  of  land  m  Liberty  and  vicinity,,   A  study  of 
this  type  is  one  of  the  more  basic  background  studies  leading 
up  to  a  Land  Development  Plan,   In  essence,  a  study  of  the 
existing  land  use  reveals  where  the  citizens  of  the  community 
work,,  where  they  live,  and  where  they  spend  their  leisure  time. 
An  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  these  land  uses  is 
necessary  if  the  Land  Development  Plan  is  to  faithfully  express 
the  customs  and  needs  of  the  community. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  data  needed  in  planning  studies  of 
the  urban  area   existing  land  use  information  is  the  most 
frequently  used  and  has  the  larC;est  variety  of  applications. 
The  existing  patterns  of  land  uses  provide  the  base  from  which 
a  plan  is  fashioned  for  the  future  use  of  the  land.   Land  use 
maps,  such  as  the  one  shown  on  Figure  1.,  make  it  possible  to 
obtain  a  quick  visual  impression  of  the  broad  patterns  of  land 
use,  identify  the  major  functional  parts  in  the  community  and 
generally  observe  relationships  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  community.   At  a  larger  scale   land  use  maps  are  useful 
for  detailed  site  plan  studies   rezoning  analyses,  and  other 
similar  types  of  planning  work. 

The  applications  cf  land  use  data  which  are  of  immediate 
concern  m  Liberty  are  m  connection  with:  (1)  the  preparation 
of  a  Land  Development  Plan  -  a  generalized  plan  which  becomes 
the  guide  for  the  future  use  of  land  as  the  community  grows: 
and  (2)  the  preparation  of  a  revised  Zoning  Ordinance,  which 
will  be  an  imiportant  tool  for  implementing  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan,   Land  use  information  is  equally  useful  in  trans- 
portation studies  and  utility  expansion  analyses  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  community. 
In  traffic  analyses,  land  use  data  provide  a  clue  to  the 
locations  of  principal  traffic  generators.   The  extent  of 
concentration  or  dispersion  of  uses  is  a  means  for  gauging 
traffic  intensity  m  various  parts  of  the  urban  area. 

The  land  use  map  has  been  referred  to  as  the  urban 
planner  s  "encyclopedia"  for  many  routine  and  urgent  matters. 
Like  an  encyclopedia,  it  con\/eys  a  wealth  of  information  in 
a  brief,  concise  and  easily  understood  form. 

Throughout  this  report,  the  term,  "planning  area"  is  used. 
This  refers  to  the  area  lying  within  one  mile,  m  all  directions. 
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of  the  -rown  limits,  including  the  Town  itself.   It  is  the  area 
within  which  the  Town  has  the  authority  to  implement  zoning 
controls  and  to  regulate  the  subdivision  of  land.   It  is  be- 
lisvad  that  most  of  the  urban  growth  in  and  around  the  Liberty 
community  over  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  occur 
withi".  this  area. 

"Perimeter  area"  is  the  term  used  in  this  report  to 
indicate  the  portion  of  the  planning  area  outside  the  Town 
limits.   It  is  the  doughnut-shaped  ring  lying  within  one  mile 
of  the  Town  limits  but  excluding  the  Town  itself.   The  Town 
limits  and  the  planning  area  boundary  are  shown  on  several 
of  the  m3,ps  whirh  illustrate  this  report.   For  example,  see 
Fig'_ra  1,  on  'he  facing  page. 
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THE  LAND  USE  SURVEY 


In  January,  1965,  a  field  survey  was  conducted  in  the  Town 
of  Liberty  and  the  perimeter  area.   The  survey  was  made  by 
personnel  of  City  Planning  and  Architectural  Associates,  using 
the  base  map  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning. 

In  addition  to  recording  the  existing  use  of  each  parcel 
of  land,  the  survey  team  noted  the  location,  number  and  type  of 
dwelling  units  in  the  area,  and  the  condition  of  the  housing 
stock. 

The  field  survey  was  an  "exterior"  survey.   That  is  to 
say,  no  buildings  were  entered  by  the  team.   For  the  most  part, 
field  observations  were  made  from  an  automobile  on  the  public 
right-of-way. 

The  central  business  district  was  surveyed  on  foot  but 
few  of  these  buildings  were  entered.   The  structural  condition 
of  non-residential  buildings  was  not  noted. 

Land  uses  were  grouped  in  six  broad  categories,  several 
of  which  were  further  subdivided.   These  categories  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

A.   Residential:   The  place  where  one  or  more  families  or 

households  have  their  dwelling. 

1.  Single  Family  -  A  one-family  detached  structure. 
Includes  mobile  homes. 

2.  Tvo  Family  -  A  structure  or  structures  in  which 
two  families  have  their  homes. 

3.  Multi-Family  -  A  structure  or  structures  in  which 
three  or  more  families  have  their  homes. 

3.   Social  and  Cultural:   Establishments  providing  for  physical 

and  mental  development  within  the 
community. 

1.  Educational  -  Establishments  providing  for  the 
mental  development  and  enlightment  of  the  community. 

2.  Institutional  -  Establishments  oriented  to  research 
and  social  development  which  contribute  to  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  community. 
Includes  churches. 

C.  Commercial ;  Establishments  supplying  commodities  and 
services  to  the  general  public  including 
related  financial  activities. 


1.  Retail  Trade  -  Establishnents  selling  comRi.odities 
in  small  qaantities  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Wholesale  Irade  -  Establishments  selling  commodities 
in  Isrgs  quantities  to  retailers. 

3.  Services  -  Establishments  of  a  b^jsiness  character 
which  supply  general  needs  of  an  intangible  nature 
to  the  public. 

Industrial  i      'Sstablishmen ts  necessary  for  the  creation  of 

products  or  the  making  of  goods  for  human  wants, 
1.   Mar.'^fscturing  -  :ha  mechanical  or  chemical  transfor- 
mation of  organic  or  inorganic  substances  into  new 
products  whether  the  products  are  sold  back  into  the 
manufacturing  process,  or  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
Includes  utilities  and  manufacturing  services  which 
are  of  a  manufacturing  nature  or  character  w^^ich 
supply  the  general  needs  of  a  sem-tangible  nature 
to  the  public. 

Transportation ;   The  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight 
from  place  to  place  and  the  collection 
and  distribution  system  for  ccmmuni- 
cations , 

Open  land.   Land  which  is  not  occupied  or  not  used  for 
urban  purposes. 

1,  racant  land:  Land  awaiting  da\clcpment. 

2.  Aqriculcural  land:   Land  used  for  the  growing  of 
crops  and  livestock. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXISTING  LAND  USE 


As  an  aid  in  evaluating  the  land  use  and  dwelling  unit 
information  which  was  gathered,  the  Liberty  Planning  Area  was 
divided  into  sixteen  "study  areas."   The  Town  itself  was  divided 
into  twelve  study  areas  which  were  assigned  the  numbers  1 
through  12.   Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  used  to  identify  the 
four  study  areas  in  the  perimeter  area.   Figure  2,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  is  a  map  of  the  Liberty  Planning  Area  showing  these 
sixteen  study  areas.   The  study  areas  are  not  necessarily  homo- 
geneous in  terms  of  population,  dwelling  unit  type  or  condition, 
or  land  use.   Study  area  boundaries  were  chosen  arbitrarily 
except  for  those  which  correspond  to  the  Town  Limits  and  the 
Planning  Area  boundary. 

Existing  land  use  is  shown  graphically  on  Figure  1,  which 
can  be  found  at  the  front  of  this  section.   Figure  1  is  a 
generalized  map  of  the  existing  land  use  in  the  planning  area. 
The  data  is  given  in  tabular  form  in  three  different  tables, 
on  pages  20,  21,  and  22.   Table  I  summarizes  the  data  for  the 
entire  planning  area.   Table  II  gives  the  statistics  for  the 
incorporated  area,  broken  down  into  the  12  study  areas  inside 
the  Town  Limits.   The  data  for  the  perimeter  area  can  be  found 
in  Table  III.   These  three  tables  indicate  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  each  land  use  category  and  the  percentage  of  developed 
land  (not  counting  open  land) . 

Total  Area. 

There  are  approximately  7,231  acres  of  land  in  the 
planning  area  (see  Table  I).   This  is  11.3  square  miles. 
About  1,082  acres  are  "developed"  -  used  for  residences, 
businesses,  industries  or  other  urban  purposes.   This  developed 
area  represents  15.4  percent  of  the  total  land  area.   The  re- 
maining 6,150  acres  or  eighty-four  percent  of  the  area,  is 
vacant  or  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Table  II  indicates  that  there  are  1,324  acres  inside  the 
Town  limits  (about  2.1  square  miles).   Nearly  forty  percent  of 
this  area  is  developed  (529  acres),  and  796  acres  are  open  land. 

The  perimeter  area  consists  of  5,907  acres  (from  Table  III), 
which  is  9.2  square  miles.   Less  than  ten  percent  of  the  land 
is  developed  (553  acres).   The  remaining  area  -  5,354  acres  -  is 
open  land. 
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Residential  land  uses. 

Residences  occjpy  more  developed  land  than  any  other 
single  land  use.   The  444  acres  of  residential  land  amount  to 
41.1  percent  of  all  developed  land  in  the  planning  area.   As 
might  be  expected,  most  of  this  residential  land  is  occupied 
by  single-family  homes. 

Inside  the  Town  Limits,  residential  uses  account  for  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  the  developed  land  area.   The  297 
acres  of  residential  land  in  the  incorporated  area  (see  Table 
II)  is  56.2  percent  of  the  529  developed  acres.   Again,  single- 
family  homes  take  up  most  of  the  residential  area. 

In  the  perimeter  area,  residences  are  not  the  largest 
land  use.   Only  26.5  percent  of  the  553  developed  acres  are 
used  for  residential  purposes,  as  can  be  seen  on  Table  III. 
There  are  about  147  acres  of  residential  land  in  the  peri- 
meter area  -  mostly  single-family. 

Recent  residential  growth  has  not  occurred  in  any  readily- 
distinguished  geographical  pattern.   New  homes  have  been  built 
in  practically  all  parts  of  the  community  in  recent  years. 
The  large  areas  of  undeveloped  land  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Town  Limits  afford  an  opportunity  for  expansion  in  almost 
any  direction. 

Although  there  is  no  clearly  established  trend  in  resi- 
dential growth  as  yet,  there  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  push  to  the  northeast.   Several  new  homes  have  been  built 
along  S.  ^^.  2419  and  just  south  of  Butler  Avenue  on  Fayette- 
ville  and  Greenbriar  Streets. 

A  new  50-lot  subdivision  has  been  opened  just  across 
Eutler  Avenua  from  the  Textured  Fibres  property.   Some  of 
this  recent  development  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
new  Textured  Fibres  plant,  located  on  S .  R.  2419  (Butler 
A\-enue)  .   It  is  quite  likely  that  the  location  of  this  new 
plant  and  the  utility  systems  which  have  been  extended  to  it 
will  increase  the  pace  of  residential  development  in  this  area. 

■Tust  as  the  Textured  Fibres  plant  will  probably  have  a 
signifi;ant  impact  on  the  development  pattern,  a  new  plant 
could  be  bailt  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  planning 
area  and  exert  a  similar  influence.   For  this  reason,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  future  growth  pattern  is  somewhat 
speculative.   Therefore,  the  purpose  here  is  simply  to  discuss 
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the  potential  for  growth  -  not  the  probability  of  growth  in  a 
particular  direction. 

Residential  development  (and  indeed,  all  development)  in 
the  community  has  occurred  in  a  fingerlike  pattern  along  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads.   There  have  been  some  streets  con- 
structed paralleling  and  connecting  to  these  major  roads  and 
time  may  bring  more  of  this  pattern,  since  most  of  the  major 
road  frontage  in  the  Town  is  now  developed.   Although  there 
is  plenty  of  vacant  frontage  in  the  perimeter  area,  it  is 
rather  remote  from  the  center  of  a  town  of  Liberty's  size. 
Therefore,  the  future  will  probably  change  the  fingers  of 
development  into  a  more  compact  area  through  a  filling  in  of 
the  undeveloped  wedges  which  now  exist  between  the  fingers. 

These  wedges  which  lie  between  the  development  fingers 
are..   generally  speaking,  ideally  suited  for  residential 
development,  if  topography  alone  is  considered.   Gently 
rolling  fields  await  development  in  all  parts  of  the  planning 
area.   Most  of  the  open  land  in  the  incorporated  area  is  in 
the  northern  half  of  town,  particularly  in  study  areas  1,  2, 
3  and  4  (see  Figures  1  and  2).   As  Table  II  reveals,  study  area 
2  is  the  least-developed  study  area  inside  the  Town  Limits 
(only  12.8  percent  developed).   In  addition,  there  are  signi- 
ficant areas  of  open  land  in  the  Town,  south  of  Swannanoa 
Avenue . 

Because  of  the  availability  of  public  water  and  sewage 
disposal  systems,  the  greatest  potential  for  development  is 
inside  the  Town  Limits.   Conversely,  the  lack  of  these  utili- 
ties will  retard  growth  in  the  outer  reaches  of  the  perimeter 
area. 

When  the  availability  of  public  utilities  is  considered, 
the  northeast  quadrant  of  the  Town  again  calls  for  attention. 
Because  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  just  east  of  the  Town 
Limits  on  the  creek  which   parallels  N.  C.  49,  a  sewerage 
system  in  the  northeast  quadrant  would  be  relatively  easy  to 
develop . 

The  predominantly  Negro  area  just  to  the  west  of  the 
Town  Limits  between  N.  C.  49-A  and  S,  R.  2429  is  seriously 
blighted,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Population  and  Economy 
Study.   These  poor  housing  conditions  will  most  likely  pre- 
vent residential  growth  of  a  substantial  nature  in  this  area. 
New  construction  in  the  area,  if  it  does  occur,  will  probably 
be  similar  to  the  existing  housing  stock  or  become  so  in  a 
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few  years  unless  a  public  action  program  is  initiated  to  im- 
prove these  conditions.   The  Town,  of  course,  has  no  authority 
to  undertake  such  a  program  outside  the  Town  Limits.   Unfortu- 
nately., housing  conditions  such  as  exist  in  the  area  have  a 
tendency  to  spread  over  wider  areas  at  an  alarming  rate. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  as  it  regards  residential  growth 
potential  -  residential  expansion  can  be  expected  in  almost 
any  direction.   There  is  a  likelihood  that,  given  the  presently- 
known  factors  which  exert  a  guiding  influence  on  development, 
the  northeast  portion  of  the  incorporated  area  will  account 
for  a  large  share  of  future  development.   The  only  retardants 
to  growth  anywhere  in  the  planning  area  are:  (1)  The  diffi- 
culty of  providing  public  utilities;  and  (2)  the  blighted 
housing  west  of  Town.   Both  of  these  retarding  factors  can 
be  overcome  -  though  certainly  not  easily  or  cheaply. 

Social  and  Cultural  land  uses. 

There  are  43.3  acres  of  social/cultural  land  use  in  the 
Planning  Area  (Table  I).   This  is  four  percent  of  the  1,082 
acres  of  developed  land.   Educational  uses  take  up  25  acres 
and  institutions  use  18.3  acres  (2,3  percent  and  1.7  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  developed  area) . 

In  the  incorporated  area,  there  are  23.2  acres  of  social/ 
cultural  land  use,  which  is  4.4  percent  of  the  529  acres  of 
developed  land  (see  Table  II),   Educational  uses  predominate, 
with  15  acres  (2.8  percent  of  the  developed  area).   Insti- 
tutional uses  account  for  the  remaining  8.2  acres  (1.6  per- 
cent) . 

From  Table  III.,  it  can  be  seen  that  institutional  uses 
take  up  about  the  same  amount  of  land  as  is  used  by  educational 
units.   The  10,1  acres  of  institutional  land  uses,  when  added 
to  the  10.0  acres  of  educational  land  uses,  make  20,1  acres 
of  social  and  cultural  land,  which  is  3.6  percent  of  the  553 
developed  acres. 

The  largest  tracts  of  land  in  the  social/cultural  category 
are  the  two  union  schools,  the  cemetary  on  West  Swannanoa 
Avenue  and  the  municipal  facilities  on  West  Swannanoa  (fire 
station.,  court  building,  water  tank,  etc).   As  the  Land  Use 
Map   Figure  1)  indicates,  the  remaining  social  and  cultural 
activities  are  relatively  small  areas  spotted  around  the 
planning  area.   Most  of  them  are  churches  in  or  near  the  Town 
Limits  . 
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The  Community  is  lacking  in  public  recreational  facilities. 
There  are  recreational  facilities  at  the  public  schools,  but 
they  serve  a  limited  segment  of  the  population.   There  are  no 
publicly-owned  recreational  facilities  open  to  the  general 
public.   Sizemore   Lake  is  a  commercially-operated  recreational 
facility  which  offers  water  sports  and  a  dance  pavilion.  Other 
such  lakes  in  the  area  may  be  available  at  times  on  a  commercial 
basis . 

The  need  for  recreational  facilities  is  not  as  great  in 
Liberty  as  it  is  in  many  communities  because  the  "residential 
density"  is  exceptionally  low  in  Liberty.   The  term  "resi- 
dential density"  refers  to  the  number  of  persons  or  dwelling 
units  per  acre  of  residential  land.   In  Liberty,  the  average 
residential  lot  size  is  large,  compared  to  many  communities. 
This  means  that  most  families  have  large  yards  available  for 
recreational  pursuits.   The  need  for  a  public  recreation  pro- 
gram is  therefore  not  as  acute  as  it  would  be  if  the  density 
were  higher. 

As  the  population  of  the  area  increases,  however,  the 
need  for  recreational  and  other  social/cultural  facilities 
will  also  increase.   As  a  community  becomes  more  urbanized, 
the  density  usually  increases  and  the  residents  require 
publicly-supported  parks,  playgrounds  and  the  like.   The  pro- 
posed new  library  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  social/cultural 
facilities  required. 

There  are  two  public  schools  in  the  planning  area. 
Liberty  High  School  is  located  on  North  Fayetteville  Street, 
and  Randolph  High  School  is  outside  the  Town  Limits,  on  S.  R, 
2429.   Both  are  union  schools  (grades  1  through  12). 

In  1963,  the  Division  of  School  Planning  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  made  a  survey  of 
the  Randolph  County  Schools.   The  following  paragraphs  sum- 
marize the  findings  contained  in  the  survey  report  -'-   as  they 
relate  to   the  two  school  facilities  in  the  Liberty  Area. 

Original  construction  of  the  Liberty  School  dates  from 
1924,  whan  10  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  a  business  education 


N.  C.  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  School 
Planning:  Randolph  County  School  Survey  (1963). 
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room  and  a  library  were  completed.   The  report  recommended 
that  these  classrooms  be  taken  out  of  use  because  of  their 
poor  condition.   The  8  classrooms  built  in  1941  are  in  fair 
condition  and  can  be  used  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
Additional  classrooms  and  special  facilities  were  built  in 
1951,  1954,  1958  and  1961.   They  are  in  fair  to  good  condition 
and  can  be  utilized.   The  site  (fifteen  acres)  is  below  an 
acceptable  standard  for  secondary  use.   The  Liberty  school  was 
described  as  "...  a  school  plant  on  a  small  site  with  many  of 
the  facilities  approaching  educational  inadequacy. " 

Nine  classrooms,  and    homemaking,  library  and  science 

rooms  were  constructed  at  the  Randolph  School  site  in  1951. 

A  gymnasium  and  lunchroom  were  added  in  1958  and  four  more 

classrooms  were  built  in  1961.   All  these  facilities  are  in 

good  to  excellent  condition  and  should  be  utilized.   The 

site  (ten  acres)  is  below  acceptable  standards  for  secondary 

use.   In  summary,  "...  a  good  school  plant  with  a  need  for 

some  special  facilities  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  a 

3 
secondary  plant. "     The  school  has  no  auditorium. 

The  Report  called  for  a  new  high  school  to  be  built  in 
eastern  Randolph  County.   The  Liberty,  Coleridge,  Franklin- 
ville,  Ramseur  and  Grays  Chapel  areas  would  be  served  by  this 
new  high  school.   The  Liberty  School  should  then  be  limited 
to  elementary  grades  (1-8)  with  16  classrooms  in  use. 

Recently,  the  County  School  Board  proposed  that  two 
high  schools  be  built  in  this  section  of  the  County.   The 
defeat  by  County  voters  of  the  November  2,  1965  school 
bond  referendum  leaves  the  County  School  System  in  an  un- 
certain situation.   The  majority  of  voters  in  the  northeast 
section  endorsed  the  bond  referendum,  however,  indicating 
their  awareness  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  school 
facilities.   The  problem,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  in  finding 
the  necessary  funds  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Ivhile  it  will  not  solve  the  present  school  dilemma,  a 
land  development  plan  can  help  to  avert  similar  difficulties 
in  the  future.   By  identifying  the  areas  where  residential 
growth  is  most  likely,  the  need  for  school  sites  can  be 
anticipated.   Purchasing  the  sites  in  advance  of  actual  need 


N.  C.  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  School 
Planning;   Randolph  County  School  Survey  (1963),  p.  23. 

Ibid. ,  p.  32 
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(at  raw  land  costs)  can  effect  economies  which  will  free  up 
school  funds  for  construction  purposes. 

Commercial  land  uses. 


The  234  acres  of  commercial  land  in  the  planning  area 
account  for  21.6  percent  of  the  1,082  acres  of  developed  land 

(see  Table  I).   This  is  made  up  of  retail  trade  (15.1  acres, 
which  is  1.4  percent  of  the  developed  area),  wholesale  trade 

(193.3  acres,  or  17.8  percent)  and  services  (25.5  acres,  or 
2 . 4  percent) . 

In  the  incorporated  area  (Table  II),  36.3  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  commercial  use,  which  is  6.8  percent  of  the 
529  acres  of  developed  land.   Retail  trade  occupies  13.2  acres 

(2.5  percent  of  the  developed  area),  wholesale  trade  takes  up 
7.8  acres  (1.5  percent)  and  services  account  for  15.3  acres 

(2 . 8  percent) . 

The  commercial  land  statistics  for  the  perimeter  area  are 
somewhat  misleading  because  of  the  large  wholesale  plant  nursery 
in  study  area  "A",  on  S.  R.  2411  (see  Figures  1  and  2)    The 
198  acres  of  commercial  land  in  the  perimeter  area  amount  to 
35.9  percent  of  the  553  acres  of  developed  land  (Table  III). 
This  198  acres  consists  of  1.9  acres  of  retail  trade  (0.3  per- 
cent of  developed  area),  185.5  acres  of  wholesale  trade  (33.7 
percent)  and  10.2  acres  of  services  (1.9  percent). 

The  percentage  of  land  used  for  wholesale  trade  (33.7 
percent  in  the  perimeter  area)  is  unusually  high  because  of 
the  plant  nursery  mentioned  above.   Although  this  enterprise 
is  agricultural  in  character,  it  is  more  commercialized  than 
the  usual  agricultural  activities  in  the  Liberty  Area. 

Aside  from  the  plant  nursery,  the  largest  concentration 
of  commercial  uses  is  in  and  around  the  central  business  dis- 
trict.  The  only  significant  concentration  of  commercial  uses 
outside  the  central  business  district  (again  excepting  the  plant 
nursery)  is  the  shopping  center  on  North  Greensboro  Street. 

Primarily  because  of  its  size.  Liberty  does  not  have  a 
serious  problem  with  "strip  commercial"  developments,  that  is, 
businesses  scattered  along  the  major  thoroughfares  leading  into 
the  city.   Even  though  there  are  scattered  commercial  establish- 
ments along  the  major  approaches  into  Town,  these  areas  are 
relatively  free  from  the  confusion  and  potential  blighting 
effects  that  often  result  from  a  mixture  of  residential  and 
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conimercial  land  uses.   Due  to  the  nature  of  commercial  road- 
side businesses,  many  commercial  activities  are  best  located 
on  a  major  thoroughfare  but  they  sometimes  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  surrounding  property.   Some  of  these  effects  are  in- 
creased traffic  congestion,  noise,  parking  problems  and  other 
conditions  which  are  usually  considered  incompatible  for  nearby 
residential  and  related  uses.   In  addition,  most  roadside  com- 
mercial uses  involve  many  automobiles  turning  in  and  out  of  the 
stream  of  traffic  flow,  thereby  creating  a  "side  friction"  to 
the  free  movement  of  traffic  on  the  thoroughfares.   This  de- 
creases the  capacity  of  the  traffic  artery  as  well  as  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  accidents. 

The  incompatible  characteristics  of  roadside  businesses 
can  be  minimize  through  the  concentration  of  commercial  activi- 
ties in  various  centers,  either  in  the  central  business  district 
or  in  shopping  centers.   Through  this  arrangement,  the  potential 
conflicts  between  incompatible  land  uses  can  be  reduced  and  the 
overall  convenience  to  the  public  increased. 

Industrial  land  uses. 


Nearly  54  acres  of  land  are  used  for  industry  in  the 
planning  area  (see  Table  I).   This  is  5  percent  of  the  1082 
acres  of  developed  land.   About  35  of  these  acres  are  inside 
the  Town  Limits  (Table  II) ,  and  just  over  18  acres  are  in  the 
perimeter  area,  (Table  III) . 

Significant  industrial  concentrations  are:   (1)   the 
vicinity  of  the  chair  factory  and  related  storage  areas  on 
the  railroad  near  East  Frazier  Avenue:   (2)  the  hosiery  mill 
on  South  Greensboro  at  Raleigh  Avenue;   (3)  the  hosiery  mill 
on  East  Swannanoa  Avenue;   (4)  the  chair  factory  on  North 
Greensboro  at  Newberry  Avenue;   (5)  the  hosiery  mill  on  West 
Luther  Avenue;   (5)  the  lumber  mill  on  West  Starmount  Avenue 
(S.  R.  2407)  at  the  intersection  with  S.  R.  2411;  and   (7)  the 
Textured  Fibres  plant  on  East  Butler  Avenue  (S.  R.  2419) . 

Other,  somewhat  smaller  industrial  land  uses  are  scattered 
around  the  planning  area,  as  Figure  1  indicates.   For  the  most 
p?rt,  they  are  on  or  near  major  streets  or  the  railroad.  Sewage 
treatment  facilities  are  an  exception,  since  they  must  be  near 
a  str-L'am  of  water  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Most  of  the  industrial  uses  in  the  community  are  properly 
located  with  regard  to  transportation  and  other  land  uses. 
However,  the  hosiery  mill  on  West  Luther  Avenue  is  in  a  pre- 
domi-.sntly  residential  area,  several  blocks  from  the  nearest 
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major  street  or  railroad.  Trucks  serving  this  plant  must  do 
so  by  way  of  residential  streets.  Thus,  a  heavier  (and  more 
expensive',  type  of  street  construction  will  be  necessary  on 
these  streets  than  would  otherwise  be  required.  The  traffic 
volumes  generated  by  commercial  vehicles  and  by  the  mill  em- 
ployees will  detract  from  residential  property  values  in  the 
area  and  create  hazards  for  neighborhood  children  and  other 
pedestrians . 

In  addition,  experience  in  other  cities  indicates  that, 
when  an  industry  locates  in  a  residential  area,  other  develop- 
ment is  sparked  in  the  immediate  vicinity.   Houses  often  crowd 
up  to  the  very  doorsteps  of  such  industries.   This  not  only 
creates  an  undesirable  living  environment  -  it  also  makes  it. 
difficult  or  impossible  for  the  industry  to  expand. 


e 


an 


One  of  the  purposes  of  land  use  planning  is  to  set  asid 
for  industrial  use  land  which  is  topographically  suited  for 
such  purposes  and  which  is  properly  located  with  respect  to 
transportation,  utility  services,  and  other  land  uses.  Ther 
is  plenty  of  land  in  the  Liberty  area  which  meets  these  re- 
quirements. Relatively  large  tracts  of  gently  rolling  land 
are  located  near  transportation  facilities  in  areas  which 
be  provided  with  utility  services.  These  offer  excellent 
physical  locations  for  industrial  expansion  in  the  Liberty 
planning  area.  They  should  be  protected  through  land  use 
planning  (including  major  thoroughfares  planning),  zoning 
regulations,  utilities  extension  policies  and  other  regu- 
lations and  policies  within  local  authority. 

Of  pertinent  interest  here  is  the  fact  that  the  Town  has 
the  authority,  through  the  Liberty  Planning  Board,  to  exercise 
zoning  and  subdivision  control  in  the  entire  planning  area. 

Transport; tion. 

Transportation  facilities  (primarily  streets  and  the 
railroad',  use  307  acres  of  land  in  the  planning  area  (Table 
I)  including  137  acres  in  the  incorporated  area  (Table  II) 
and  170  arres  m  the  perimeter  area  (Table  III).   The  per- 
centages of  developed  land  are  28.3  percent  in  the  planning 
area,  26  percent  in  the  incorporated  area  and  30.7  percent 
in  the  perimeter  area. 

Since  major  thoroughfares  are  a  vital  element  of  land 
use  planning,  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  street  system, 
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along  with  proposals  to  improve  it,  are  discussed  in  a  later 
section  of  this  report  (see  the  section  entitled  "Preliminary 
Thoroughfare  Plan^ . 
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TABLE  I 
PLANNING  AREA  :  LIBERTY,  N,  C, 
EXISTING  LAND  USE 
(Based  on  field  survey  :  January,  1965) 


Acres      Percent  of  Developed  Land 


RESIDENTIAL 

443.9 

41.1  % 

Single-Family 

(426.7) 

(39.4) 

Two-Family 

(  13.6) 

(  1.3) 

Multi-Family 

(   3,6) 

(  0.4) 

SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 

43.3 

4.0  % 

Educational 

(  25.0) 

(  2.3) 

Institutional 

{  18.3) 

(  1.7) 

COMMERCIAL 

233.9 

21.6  % 

Retail  Trade 

(  15.1) 

(  1.4) 

Wholesale  Trade 

(193.3) 

(17.8) 

Services 

(  25.5) 

(  2.4) 

INDUSTRIAL 

53.6 

5.0  % 

TRANSPORTATION 

306.9 

28.3  % 

TOTAL  DEVELOPED  LAND 

1,081.6 

100.0  % 

OPEN  LAND 

6, 149.8 

— 

TOTAL  LAND 

7,231.4 

— 

PERCENT  de-'3lof;:d 



16.4  % 
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TABLE  III 

PERIMETER  AREA  :  LIBERTY,  N.  C. 

EXISTING  LAND  USE 

(Based  on  field  survey  :  January,  1965) 


ACRES 
Study   Area A B C D Total 

RESIDENTIAL  15.7  20.0  31.3  79.8  146.8  26.5 

Single-Family  (15.7)  (20.0)  (31.3)  (74.7)  (141.7)  (25.6) 

Two-Family                         --  --  --  (    5.1)  (       5.1)  {    0.9) 

Multi-Family        — 


SOCIAL  &  CULTURAL    1.2      2.0      —      16.9     20.1 
Educational         —       --       —     (10.0)  (  10.0) 
Institutional     (  1.2)   (  2.0)     --     (  6.9)  (  10.1) 


COMMERCIAL  188.4  2.8  3.6      2.8    197.6 

Retail  Trade        --  --  (  1.8)  (  0.1)  (   1.9) 

Wholesale  Trade  (185.5)  --  --       --  (185.5) 

Services  (   2.9)  (  2.8)  (  1.8)  (  2.7)  (  10.2) 


INDUSTRIAL  10.4      6.9      0.8      0.2     18.3      3.3 


TRANSPORTATION      52.5     21.6     28.2     67.4    169.7     30.7 


TOTAL  DEVELOPED 

LAND  268.2     53.3     63.9    167.1    552.5    100.0 


OPEN  LAND         1316.3   1205.2   1442.5   1390.2   5354.2 


TOTAL  LAND        1584.5   1258.5   1506.4   1557.3   5906.7 


PERCENT  DEVELOPED   17.0      4.2      4.2     10.8      —       9.4 


3, 

.6 

(    1. 

.8) 

(    1, 

.8) 

35, 

.9 

(    0, 

.3) 

(33, 

.7) 

(    1, 

.9) 
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COMPARISON  OF  LIBERTY'S  LAND  USE  WITH  OTHER  CITIES 


Table  IV  on  page  27   compares  the  percentage  of  developed 
land  occupied  by  each  major  land  use  in  Liberty  with  the  com- 
parable data  for  eight  other  North  Carolina  cities  of  similar 
size. 

The  reader  should  be  cautioned  that  such  a  comparison  is 
of  questionable  value.   Every  city  is  unique.   The  use  to  which 
land  is  put  in  a  given  urban  area  is  a  product  of  natural  in- 
fluences (such  as  the  distribution  of  minerals,  water  bodies, 
agricultural  fertility,  etc. ) ,  as  well  as  the  chance  location 
of  certain  industries,  the  vigor  and  interest  of  local  residents 
in  attracting  industry,  and  the  mode  of  life  desired  by  the 
citizens.   The  emphasis  placed  on  cultural  pursuits  and  edu- 
cation will  reflect  itself  in  the  land  use  pattern.   The  desire 
for  plenty  of  "elbow  room"  will  result  in  low  residential 
density  and  a  high  percentage  of  residential  land,  and  so 
forth. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  percentage  distribution  of 
land  use  in  one  city  is  not  necessarily  pertinent  in  another. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  Liberty  is  above  average  or  below 
average  in  one  land  use  category  or  another  should  not  be 
viewed  with  undue  significance. 

In  the  Town  of  Liberty  itself,  the  percentage  of  developed 
land  devoted  to  residential  use  is  above  the  average  for  the 
nine  cities.   This  is  because  of  the  relatively  large  lots  occu- 
pied by  many  residences  in  the  Liberty  Town  Limits.   There  are 
460  single-family  dwelling  units  on  the  285  acres  of  land  used 
for  this  purpose.   The  average  single-family  lot  is,  therefore, 
about  27,000  square  feet  in  area.   In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  high-quality  subdivisions  provide  20,000  square  feet  or 
less  in  some  cities,  the  average  lot  size  in  Liberty  is  un- 
usually large. 

The  residential  percentage  for  the  entire  planning  area 
of  Liberty  is  somewhat  less  than  average.   The  average  single- 
family  lot  size  for  the  planning  area  is  about  23,400  square 
feet  (797  dwelling  units  on  427  acres).   Since  the  locations 
of  property  lines  are  not  known  in  the  perimeter  area,  isolated 
dwelling  units  were  assumed  to  occupy  20,000  square  feet  of  land. 
This  is  the  minimum  land  area  recognized  by  many  authorities  as 
necessary  for  a  house  with  a  septic  tank. 
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The   percentage  of  industrial  land  is  less  than  average, 
both  in  the  Town  of  Liberty  and  in  the  entire  planning  area. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  resi- 
dar.tial  and  rommsrrial  land  in  the  Liberty  Area. 

The  unusually  high  percentage  of  commercial  lend  in  the 
planning  area  results  from  the  large  acreage  used  by  the  plant 
nursery  west  of  town.   The  commercial  percentage  inside  Liberty's 
incorporated  area  is  also  higher  than  the  eight-city  average. 
There  is  little  to  conclude  from  this  except  that  Liberty's 
economy  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  its  position  as  a  com- 
mercial center  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  area  as  well 
as  that  as  a  manufacturing  center.   Liberty  is  located  far 
enough  away  from  Isrger  cities  such  as  Durham  and  Greensboro 
that  it  has  developed  to  some  degree,  as  an  independent  com- 
mercial center  for  localized  retail  and  wholesale  trade  but 
depends  upon  -^he  larger  communities  for  more  major,  or  special- 
ized, business  needs. 

The  ''social  and  cultural"  category  indicates  an  extremely 
low  percentage  for  this  use  in  Liberty  and  the  Liberty  Planning 
Area  --  the  lowest:  of  all  the  cities  considered.   However,  this 
low  percentage  is  partially  off-set  by  the  privately  owned  lakes 
which  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  part  of  the  recreational 
facilities  available  for  Liberty  residents. 

The  percentage  of  land  devoted  to  streets  and  railroads 
i'  Liberty,  while  slightly  below  average  for  the  eight  com- 
munities, 13  not  a  significant  variation. 

A  rr.ora  meaningful  comparison  of  land  use  data  is  the  number 
of  acres  devoted  to  each  major  land  use  classification  per  100 
population.   This  comparison  deals  with  absolute  rather  than 
relative  land  use  allocation  and  is  not  distorted  when  one 
land  use  category  is  unusually  large  or  small.   Table  V,  on 
page  28   is  a  summary  of  this  data  for  five  cities  comparable 
in  size  to  Liberty. 

The  19.15  icres  of  residential  land  per  100  of  Liberty's 
residents  is  well  over  twice  che  average  for  the  five  other 
citier.   The  figure  for  the  planning  area  is  less  (16.05  acres 
per  100  persons'   but  ii?  still  well  over  the  five-city  .-verage. 
Thei;;  figures  reflect  the  large  average  residential  lot  sizes 
m  the  .cmm.unity. 

The  n\:mber  of  acres  of  industrial  land  per  100  persons 
i:.  above  the  five-city  average,  both  in  Liberty  irself  and  m 
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the  entire  planning  area.   Liberty  has  an  unusual  amount  of 
industrial  development  for  a  Town  its  size.   The  fact  is  borne 
out  by  these  figures.   Note  that  this  is  in  contrast  to  the 
relatively  low  percentage  of  developed  land  used  for  industry 
(Table  IV) .   The  percentage  figures  in  Table  IV  are  all  influenced 
by  the  large  amount  of  residential  land  in  use,  and  by  the  plant 
nursery.   Table  V  is  more  accurately  indicative  of  the  importance 
of  industry  in  Liberty's  land  use  pattern. 

Commercial  acreage  per  100  persons  is  also  well  above  the 
average  in  Liberty  and  in  the  planning  area.   The  exceedingly 
large  figure  for  the  planning  area  is  caused  by  the  plant 
nursery.   If  the  plant,  nursery  property  were  not  included  in 
the  commercial  category,  there  would  be  1.75  acres  of  commercial 
land  for  each  100  persons  in  the  planning  area.   This  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  8.44  acres  per  100  persons  shown  in 
Table  V,  but  it  is  still  over  80  percent  greater  than  the  five- 
city  average. 

The  per  capita  acreage  used  by  social  and  cultural  facili- 
ties is  below  average  in  Liberty  and  in  the  planning  area.   This 
is  the  only  category  which  falls  below  average.   Actually,  the 
deficit  is  not  significant. 

The  acreage  used  for  transportation  facilities  is  above 
average,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  for  Liberty  and  for  the 
planning  area.   There  are  fairly  long  stretches  of  road  in 
the  perimeter  area  with  undeveloped  frontage.   This,  plus  the 
railroad  tracks  which  many  communities  do  not  have,  account 
for  the  above-average  figure  in  the  planning  area.   Although 
there  is  soma  undeveloped  street,  frontage  in  town,  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  above-average 
acreage  in  the  incorporated  area. 

As  for  the    total  developed  acreage,  the  Town  and  the 
planning  area  again  exceed  the  average.   This  is  the  cumulative 
result  of  all  '■ha    f.ictors  mentioned  abo .  e  -  large  residential 
lots,  extensive  industrial  area,  the  plant  nursery  property, 
the  railroad  right-of-way  and  undeveloped  road  frontage. 

In  a  word,,  Liberty  is  a  "spacious"  community.   Its  citizens, 
including  i*s  industries  and  businesses,  prefer  plenty  of 
"breathing  spi.ce"  for  their  daily  activities. 

This  amplitude  of  space,  while  providing  opportunities 
for  a  ra'-.her  gracious  style  of  life,  could  present  certain 
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problems  in  the  future.   An  extremely  low-density  area  is  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  provide  municipal  services  for  than 
a  more  compact  development.   The  fact  that  the  population  is 
spraad  over  a  wider  area  means  that  longer  water  and  sewer 
lines  are  required.   Also,  more  street  mileage  must  be  built. 
•There  is  more  area  to  be  protected  by  the  fire  and  police 
force; o   Sanitation  crews  must  cover  greater  distances  in  col- 
lecting garbage  and  refuse. 

In  addition,  the  dispersion  of  land  uses  means  a  greater 
distance  to  drive  to  work,  shopping  areas,  churches,  schools, 
and  so  forth. 

Because  Liberty  is  a  small  town,  these  problems  are  not 
acuta.   When  and  if  the  Town  becomes  a  great  deal  larger,  the 
difficulties  caused  by  extremely  low  densities  may  be  keenly 
felt  by  the  taxpayer. 

3n  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  for  close-in  locations 
usually  increases  as  a  town  becomes  more  urbanized.   This 
often  leads  to  more  intensive  development  of  central  area 
land.   Thus,  the  working  of  the  market  forces  can  reduce  the 
"breathing  room,  "  for  good  or  for  ill. 

A.n  important  purpose  of  the  land  development  plan  is  to 
strike  a  balance  between  easily-serviced  compactness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  pleasant,  healthful  openness  on  the  other. 
Once  the  proper  balance  has  been  determined,  it  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  zoning  ordinance  and  subdivision  regulations, 
p.mong  o-ther  means.   Zoning  ordinances  are  particularly  useful 
for  this  purpose,  since  they  regulate  development  densities 
directly. 
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TABLE  IV 

LAND  USE  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
DEVELOPED  LAND  IN  SELECTED  N„  C,  CITIES 

CITY  PERCENTAGE  OF  DEVELOPED  LAND 


Residential 

Industrial 

Commercial 

Soc/Cult . 

Transp 

Beaufort 

48.6 

7.9 

6.6 

12.2 

24.7 

Canton (Town) 

40.3 

19.8 

3.4 

5.6 

30.9 

Canton  Plan- 

ning Area 

43.0 

10.6 

3.0 

4.2 

39.2 

Clinton 

47.6 

2.1 

7.2 

9.2 

30.6 

Mt.  Holly (Town) 

54.0 

6.6 

3.2 

6,2 

30.0 

Mt.  Holly  Plan- 

ning Area 

52.8 

7.9 

2.8 

9.0 

27.5 

Murf reesboro 

47.8 

8.0 

7.4 

16.4 

21.2 

Pilot  Mountain 

48.5 

8.4 

6.8 

12.1 

24,2 

Selma 

51.5 

13.2 

5.3 

4.7 

25,3 

Whiteville 

40.7 

4.0 

11.0 

7,4 

36,9 

Averages 

47.4 

8.9 

5.7 

8.7 

29.1 

LIBERTY (Town) 

56.2 

6.6 

6.8 

4.4 

26.0 

LIBERTY  PLAN- 

NING AREA 

41.1 

5.0 

21.6 

4.0 

28.3 
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TABLE  V 

LAND  USE  EXPRESSED  IN  ACRES 
PER  100  PERSONS  IN  SELECTED  N.  C.  CITIES 

CITY            Resi-    Industrial  Com-      Soc/    Transp.  All  Deve! 
dential  mercial   Cult.   oped  lane 

Canton(Town)      5.79      2.71      0.50     0.90     4.51      14.41 

Canton  Plan- 
ning Area         7.25 

Mt.  Kolly(Town)   8.87 

Mt.  Kolly  Plan- 
ning Area        10.68 

Murfreesboro  8.91 

Pilot   Mountain  13.09 

Whiteville  6.37 

Averages  8.72 

LIBERTY (TOWN)  19.15 

LIBERTY  PLAN- 
NING AREA        16.05      1.94      8.44     1.56    11.08      39.07 


1.96 

0.47 

0.76 

6.42 

16.86 

1.09 

0.52 

1.02 

4.94 

16.44 

1.60 

0.57 

1.81 

5.60 

20.26 

1.53 

1.16 

3.14 

3.91 

18.65 

2.27 

1.85 

3.28 

6.  55 

27.04 

0.62 

1.73 

1.15 

5.78 

15.65 

1.68 

0.97 

1.72 

5.38 

18.57 

2.28 

2.34 

1.49 

8.86 

34.12 
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DWELLING  UNIT  STOCK  :  CONDITION  OF  HOUSING 


Thus  far,  this  report  has  dealt  with  the  quantity  of  land 
used  for  various  purposes.   The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
quantity  of  developed  land  per  capita  is  ample. 

The  preceeding  quantitative  analysis  has  it  purpose,  as 
described  in  the  introduction  to  this  report.   However,  an 
analysis  of  the  quality  of  development  in  terms  of  structural 
condition,  is  also  useful.   For  this  purpose,  the  condition  of 
the  dwelling  units  in  the  planning  area  was  noted  during  the 
land  use  survey.   Non-residential  structures  were  not  evaluated 
from  a  structural  condition  standpoint..   Neither  were  the  eleven 
mobile  homes  (trailers). 

Residential  structures  throughout  the  planning  area  were 
rated  on  the  basis  of  apparent  structural  condition,  mainte- 
nance and  overall  physical  appearance.   No  interior  inspections 
were  made. 

The  following  criteria  were  applied: 

A.  Standard   New  housing  of  good  construction  and  older 

housing  with  above-average  maintenance,  or 
sound  housing  normally  maintained.   Minor 
defects  such  as  requirement  for  painting, 
screen  replacement  or  other  superficial 
repairs  may  be  present. 

B.  Deteri- 

orating    Housing  generally  structurally  sound  but  more 

than  normal  maintenance  reqiiired  to  put  building 
in  standard  condition.   Buildings  requiring 
roof  or  siding  replacement  were  typical  of 
structures  classified  in  this  category. 

C.  Dilapi- 

dated      Housing  with  definite  structural  problems  such 

as  weakened  foundation,  sagging  walls  and  roof 
or  inadequate  original  construction.   Repairs 
required  to  bring  it  up  to  standard  probably 
would  not  be  economically  feasible. 

The  results  of  this  evaluation  are  shown  in  Table  VI,  on 
the  following  page: 
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TOTAL 

D.U. 's 

Town 

499 

Perimeter 

359 

Plan.  Area 

858 

TABLE  VI 

DWELLING  UNITS  BY 
STRUCTURAL  CONDITION 

STANDARD    DETERIORATING    DILAPIDATED 

No. %  No. %      No. %_ 


403  80.7 
226  62.9 
629    73.3 


85 

17.1 

11 

2.2 

76 

21.2 

57 

15.9 

161 

18.7 

68 

7.9 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in 
rating  the  residential  structures.   Since  all  sections  of  the 
city  are  somewhat  different,  it  is  possible  that  the  physical 
environment  of  a  particular  neighborhood  could  have  influenced 
the  rating  of  some  buildings.   However,  all  858  dwelling  units 
in  the  area  were  classified  by  the  same  team  so  any  subjectivity 
injected  in  the  rating  process  should  be  relative  to  the  entire 
area. 

Inside  the  Town  Limits,  80.7  percent  of  the  dwelling  units 
were  in  standard  condition.      This  accounts  for  403  of  the 
499  dwelling  units  in  Town.   Eighty-five  units,  which  is  17.1 
percent,  were  deteriorating;  and  eleven  (2.2  percent)  were  con- 
sidered to  be  dilapidated.   As  the  Population  and  Economy 
study  report  pointed  out,  the  proportion  of  standard  units 
in  the  Town  of  Liberty  is  well  above  the  proportion  in  the 
State  and  in  the  rest  of  Randolph  County.   Only  57  percent 
of  the  houses  m  North  Carolina  and  57  percent  of  the  houses 
in  Randolph  County  were  standard  in  1960. 

New  residential  areas  have  been  built  near  the  eastern 
?.nd  western  city  limits  line.   With  good  streets  and  utility 
services,  these  areas  are  very  desirable  places  in  which  to 
build  a  new  home.   In  addition,  much  of  the  older  housing 
closer  to  the  center  of  the  city  is  well-maintained  and  very 
attractive. 


This  finding  compares  favorably  with  the  1960  Housing 
Census  which  found  that  81  percent  of  the  housing  units  were 
standard  and  had  all  necessary  plumbing  facilities. 
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In  the  perimeter  area,  62.9  percent  of  the  dwelling  units, 
or  226  of  the  359,  were  standard.   This  is  a  significantly 
greater  percentage  than  that  reported  for  Liberty  Township 
(outside  the  Town)  in  the  Population  and  Economy  report. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  the  Township  dwelling  units  outside 
the  Town  were  reported  standard  in  the  Population  and  Economy 
report.   This  apparent  difference  in  findings  can  be  explained 
by  two  factors:   (1)   dwelling  units  in  the  Township  but  out- 
side the  Liberty  Planning  area  may  be  in  worse  condition  than 
those  in  the  Liberty  perimeter  area;  and  (2)   the  Population 
and  Economy  study  apparently  drew  upon  unpublished  Census 
data  which  takes  plumbing  facilities  into  account.   It  was 
not  possible  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  plumbing 
facilities  during  the  exterior  survey  upon  which  the  present 
report  is  based.   Of  these  two  factors,  the  second  one  is 
probably  more  significant  in  explaining  the  difference  in  the 
two  percentages. 

Seventy-six  units  in  the  perimeter  area  were  deteriorating 
(21.2  percent  of  the  total),  and  57  were  dilapidated  (15.9 
percent) . 

In  the  entire  planning  area,  there  were  858  dwelling 
units,  629  of  which  were  standard  (73.3  percent),  161  were 
deteriorating  (18.7  percent)  and  68  were  dilapidated  (7.9 
percent) . 

Most  of  the  dilapidated  dwelling  units  are  in  the  negro 
area  immediately  west  of  Town.   Corrective  action  is  needed 
to  improve  housing  conditions  in  this  area. 

Bad  housing  conditions  are  a  community-wide  problem, 
wherever  they  occur.   The  effects  of  bad  housing  have  been 
demonstrated  in  a  number  of  studies  in  other  cities.   These 
ereas  almost  always  require  more  public  funds  to  serve  them 
than  they  return  in  taxes.   There  is  often  a  greater  incidence 
of  crime,  fires,  disease  and  infant  mortality  in  slum  areas 
than  in  standard  neighborhoods. 

Blighted  housing  tends  to  spread,  in  the  absence  of  a 
public  program  to  prevent  it.   The  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  a  modern  housing  code  can  do  much  to  combat  the  spread  of 
blight.   Other  effective  measures  are  building  codes,  in- 
cluding plumbing  and  electrical  codes  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams.  Federal  funds  are  available  to  defray  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  programs.   The  local  share  of  the  cost  is  returned 
to  the  community  in  the  form  of  improved  living  conditions. 
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higher  tax  returns  and  lower  service  costs. 

Little  can  be  done  by  the  Town  to  correct  substandard 
housing  conditions  outride  the  Town  Limits.   In  view  of  the 
limited  powers  available  to  county  governments,  annexation 
by  the  Town  appears  to  be  the  most  feasible  ws.y  to  correct 
these  conditions. 
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CURRENT  POPULATION  ESTIMATE 


The  dwelling  unit  count  of  January,  1965  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  current  population  in  the  Liberty 
area. 

Current  population  in  the  Town  of  Liberty 

Of  the  499  dwelling  units  in  the  Town  (see  Table  VI, ) 
492  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  in  January,  1955. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  were  455 
occupied  housing  units  in  the  Town  in  1960.     The  1960  popu- 
lation was  1,438,  which  means  that,  on  the  average,  there  were 
3.15  persons  per  housing  unit  in  1960. 

Applying  the  3.16  persons  per  housing  unit  to  the  492 
dwelling  units  found  in  1965  gives  a  population  estimate  of 
1, 550. 

The  Population  and  Economy  report  estimated  the  June, 
1954  population  in  the  Town  to  be  1482.   The  1,550  estimate 
is  68  persons  higher  than  1,482,  or  4.6  percent  higher.   The 
lower  estimate  was  based  on  the  number  of  residential  water 
meters  (475  meters  in  June,  1964).   Every  dwelling  unit  was 
assumed  to  have  a  water  meter  and,  conversely,  every  water 
meter  was  assumed  to  represent  a  dwelling  unit.   Since  there 
could  be  more  than  one  dwelling  unit  on  a  meter  and  since  con- 
struction for  the  last  half  of  1964  was  not  included  in  the 
June,  1964  estimate,  it  is  believed  that  the  higher  figure 
reflects  the  January,  1965  population  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Current  population  in  the  Liberty  perimeter  area 

There  were  359  dwelling  units  in  the  perimeter  area, 
358  of  which  were  occupied.   Assuming  3.4  persons  per  unit 
which,  according  to  the  population  and  economy  report  was 
the  1950  ratio  for  the  Township,  there  would  be  1,220  persons 
living  in  the  perimeter  area  as  of  January,  1965. 


A  "housing  unit"  as  defined  by  the  Census  Bureau,  is 
roughly  comparable  to  a  "dwelling  unit"  as  the  term  is  used  in 
this  report. 
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This  estimate  is  almost  forty  percent  higher  than  the  874 
perimeter  area  population  estimate  contained  in  the  Population 
and  Economy  report.   This  is  not  surprising,  considering  that 
the  874  estimate  was  based  on  a  field  survey  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission  in  March,  1962,  and  included  only  those  houses 
that  could  be  seen  from  state-maintained  roads  or  important 
non-system  roads. 

Current  population  in  the  Liberty  Planning  Area 

The  estimated  January,  1965  population  in  the  planning 
area  would  be  1,550  plus  1,220,  which  is  2,770  persons. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


An  important  responsibility  of  any  community  is  a  conscious 
determination  of  its  long-range  objectives.   If  the  community 
defaults  this  responsibility,  its  future  will  be  determined  by 
chance . 

The  consequences  of  chance  development  can  be  seen  in  cities 
of  all  sizes,  although  certainly  they  are  more  severe  in  larger 
cities  than  in  small  ones.   Some  of  the  consequences  of  chance 
development  are  narrow,  congested  streets,  street  jogs,  danger- 
ous traffic  in  residential  areas,  poorly  located  schools  on  in- 
adequate sites,  inefficiently  distributed  community  facilities 
such  as  parks,  fire  stations,  etc,,  and  a  generally  inconvenient, 
unattractive  and  expensively  maintained  community. 

These  undesirable  effects  are  usually  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  correct,   A  properly  directed  land  use  planning 
program  seeks  to  prevent  such  haphazard  development  by  identi- 
fying those  areas  of  the  community  which  are  appropriate  for 
industry,  for  business,  for  transportation  and  for  residences. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  Liberty' s  physical  environ- 
ment through  planning,  the  following  broad  planning  goals  have 
been  established: 

1.  Improvement  of  Liberty  as  a  place  for  commerce  and 
industry  by  making  it  more  efficient,  orderly,  and  satisfactory 
for  the  production,  exchange  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services,  with  adequate  space  for  each  type  of  economic  activity, 

2.  Improvement  of  Liberty  as  a  place  for  living,  by  aiding 
in  making  it  more  healthful,  safe,  pleasant,  and  satisfying,  and 
by  providing  adequate  open  spaces,  appropriate  community  facili- 
ties and  recreation  areas 

3.  Organization  of  the  principal  functional  parts  of  the 
planning  area  -  the  working  areas,  the  commercial  areas,  the 
living  areas  and  the  community  areas,  so  that  each  may  be 
clearly  distinguished  from,  but  complementary  to  the  other,  and 
so  that  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
area  may  be  furthered. 

4.  Coordination  of  the  varied  pattern  of  land  use  with 
public  and  semi-public  service  facilities  such  as  water  and 
sewer  systems,  which  are  required  for  the  efficient  functioning 
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of  the  urban  area,  and  for  the  convenience  and  well-being  of 
its  residents. 

5.   Coordination  of  the  varied  patterns  of  land  use  with 
the  circulation  routes  and  facilities  required  for  the  efficient 
movement  of  people  and  goods  within  the  Liberty  Planning  Area 
and  to  and  from  the  area. 

This  section  of  the  report  describes  a  land  development 

plan  {often  called  a  land  use  plan)  for  Liberty,  the  major 

assumptions  on  which  the  plan  is  based,  and  the  methods  used 
in  developing  it. 
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FUTURE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  REQUIREMENTS 


A  generally  accepted  procedure  for  preparing  a  land  develop- 
ment plan  is  to  select  a  "target  date"  -  usually  15  or  20  years 
in  the  future,  estimate  the  population  of  the  area  for  that  date 
and  develop  land  use  requirements  for  the  expected  population. 
Thus,  desirable  standards  would  be  formulated,  in  terms  of 
acres  per  person  for  each  major  land  development  category.   The 
land  development  requirements  would  be  based  on  a  consideration 
of  past  and  present  land  development  and  population,  as  well 
as  a  projection  of  the  economic  prospects  for  the  area. 

However, the  smaller  the  community,  the  smaller  the  chances 
of  accurately  projecting  the  population  into  the  future.   The 
Population  and  Economy  report  estimates  that  the  population  in 
the  Town  of  Liberty  will  be  almost  2,100  by  the  year  1980.   The 
projection  assumes  that  Liberty  will  grow  at  the  same  rate  it 
has  been  growing  for  the  past  thirty  years. 


Many  factors  could  affect  the  population  trend,  however. 
Suppose  several  large  or  medium-sized  industrial  plants  started 
operations  in  the  Liberty  area  within  the  next  decade?   We  have 
seen  how  the  Textured  Fibres  plant  has  sparked  development.   An 
industry  which  might  be  relatively  insignificant  in  the  growth 
pattern  of  a  larger  city  could  have  a  large  impact  on  a  town 
of  Liberty's  size. 

Similarly,  the  long-term  economic  trend  does  not  reveal 
much  about  Liberty's  economic  prospects.   In  1960,  there  were 
ten  manufacturing  firms  in  the  Liberty  area.   Since  then,  two 
additional  firms  have  located  in  or  near  the  Town,  and  a 
third  has  recently  announced  its  intention  to  move  into  the 
vicinity.   It  appears,  then,  that  industrial  growth  is  acceler- 
ating.  Will  this  recently-established  pace  continue?   If  so, 
for  how  long? 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  involved  in  making  popu- 
lation and  economic  projections  for  small  communities,  a 
different  approach  was  taken  in  preparing  the  land  develop- 
ment plan  for  Liberty.   Rather  than  scaling  the  plan  to  a 
specified  target  year,  the  time  factor  was  disregarded.   The 
most  appropriate  use  was  designated  for  a  larger  area  than 
will  probably  be  developed  for  several  decades. 

There  are  6,150  acres  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  planning 
area.   Considering  that  only  1,082  acres  are  presently  developed, 
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it  is  apparent  that  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  the  planning 
area  to  accommodate  the  community' s  growth  for  quite  some 
time  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  some  rough  guide  must  be  developed  to  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  land  needed  for  the  various  land  uses, 
relative  to  other  land  uses.   This  guide  was  developed  from 
empirical  observation  of  the  existing  relationships  between 
land  uses,  tempered  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable  effect 
of  urbanization  on  these  relationships. 

From  Table  V,  on  page  28,  the  existing  relationships 
between  land  uses  is  seen  to  be  as  follows: 


TABLE  VII 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  EXISTING 
LAND  USE  AND  POPULATION 


Land  Use  Category 


Acres  per  100  Persons  in 
the  Liberty  Planning  Area 


Residential 
Industrial 
Commerci  al 
Social/Cultural 
Transportation 


16, 

.05 

1. 

.94 

8. 

.44 

1. 

.56 

11. 

.08 

ALL  DEVELOPED  LAND 


39.07 


The  assumption  could  be  made  that  future  development  will 
take  place  m  the  same  proportion  as  existing  development. 
This  is  highly  improbable,  however,  for  several  reasons. 

The  per  capita  use  of  residential  land  will  probably  be 
less  m  the  future  than  it  is  today.   Increasing  urbanization 
usually  results  m  increasing  density.   Higher  densities  re- 
sult in  a  more  compact  urban  area,  thus  reducing  travel  dis- 
tances, length  of  utility  lines,  and  so  forth. 


The  existing  commercial  acreage  per  100  persons  is  in- 
flated by  the  plant  nursery.   Since  it  is  unlikely  that  another 
enterprise  of  this  type  will  be  established  in  the  planning  area. 


the  ratio  for  future  commercial  land  will  probably  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  present  ratio.   If  the  nursery  is  not 
counted  as  commercial  land,  the  present  ratio  would  be  1,75 
acres  per  100  persons. 

The  social/cultural  ratio  will  probably  increase  because 
of  increasing  residential  density.   As  densities  increase, 
there  is  a  greater  need  for  parks  and  recreational  facilities. 
In  small  communities,  more  than  one  acre  per  100  persons  is 
needed  for  parks,  according  to  the  North  Carolina  Recreation 
Commission.   Schools  require  almost  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
for  each  100  persons.  ^    Another  one-fourth  acre  per  100 
persons  should  be  allowed  for  churches  and  miscellaneous 
social/cultural  activities. 

The  transportation  ratio  is  likely  to  decrease  because 
a  substantial  amount  of  development  can  occur  without  ad- 
ditional roads  being  built  (along  existing  roads)  and  because 
of  the  unlikelihood  of  any  new  railroad  right-of-way  being 
acquired . 

The  industrial  ratio  will  probably  remain  about  the  same 
or  increase  slightly. 

Based  on  the  above  considerations,  future  growth  in  the 
Liberty  Planning  area  was  assumed  to  occur  in  approximately 


The  ratios  for  schools  were  developed  by  using  the  site 
sizes  recommiended  by  the  N.  C.  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  1960  census  data  for  school  age  children  in  Randolph  County 
(the  data  for  Liberty  was  not  published  by  the  Census  Bureau). 

One  elementary  school  (grades  1-6)  of  600  pupils  on  a  16- 
acre  site  for  each  4,830  persons,  equals  0.33  acres  per  100  persons. 

One  junior  high  school  (grades  7-9)  of  800  pupils  on  a  28- 
acre  site  for  each  13,200  persons,  equals  0,21  acres  per  100 
persons . 

One  senior  high  school  (grades  10-12)  of  1-200  pupils  on 
a  42-acre  site  for  each  21,500  persons  equals  0,20  acres  per 
100  persons. 
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the  following  proportions: 


TABLE  VIII 

FUTURE  LAND  USE  PER  100  PERSONS 
IN  THE  LIBERTY  PLANNING  AREA 


Acres  per  100  Persons 


Land  Use  Category 

Residential 

Industrial 

Commercial 

Social/Cultural 

Transportation 

ALL  DEVELOPED  LAND 


Existinq 

Future 

16.05 

15.00 

1.94 

2.00 

8.44* 

1.75 

1.56 

2.25** 

11.08 

9.00 

39.07 


30.00 


*   1.75,  not  counting  the  plant  nursery. 
**   This  includes  1.25  acres  of  recreational  area  per 
100  persons. 


This  land  development  will  occur  in  irregular  spurts, 
rather  than  a  gradual  increase  as  population  increases.   This 
is  because  many  facilities  must  be  built  to  serve  a  larger 
population  than  exists  at  the  time  of  construction.   Therefore, 
at  any  particular  point  in  time,  some  land  use  categories 
will  be  lagging  behind  and  others  will  be  ahead  of  the  antici- 
pated ratios  shown  in  Table  VIII. 

If  all  the  vacant  land  inside  the  present  Town  Limits 
were  developed  at  the  anticipated  rate  shown  in  Table  VIII, 
the  Town  would  have  a  population  of  about  2650  in  addition  to 
the  1,550  now  in  the  Town  Limits  (795.6  vacant  acres  at  30 
acres  per  100  persons) . 

If  the  5,  354  acres  of  open  land  in  the  perimeter  area 
were  developed  at  30  acres  per  100  persons,  the  perimeter 
area  population  would  be  about  17,800  plus  the  existing  1,220. 
The  total  population  m  the  planning  area  would  be  about 
23,220,  including  the  present  population. 

Thus,  the  theoretical  "holding"  capacity  of  the  planning 
area  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  Liberty's  growth  for  many 
years . 
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LOCATION  STANDARDS  FOR  FUTURE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 


Having  demonstrated  that  the  planning  area  contains  enough 
vacant  land  to  meet  future  land  development  requirements,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  location  standards  for  future  land 
uses.   These  are  guides  to  help  determine  the  proper  location 
of  each  land  use  in  relation  to  every  other  use  and  to  the  trans- 
portation and  utility  systems. 

The  following  paragraphs  recommend  location  standards  and 
policies  for  each  major  land  use  category. 

Location  Standards  for  Industrial  Land  Uses. 

A  major  portion  of  Liberty's  employment  -  and  economic 
base  -  is  from  industrial  and  related  activities.   In  addition 
to  manufacturing  plants,  other  industrial  uses,  such  as  trans- 
portation, communication,  and  utility  facilities;  wholesaling 
and  storage  functions;  are  considered  tt>  be  industrial,.   While 
all  these  categories  do  not  qualify  as  "production,"  they 
usually  are  recognized  as  industrial  in  character  and  require 
locations  similar  to  those  required  by  factories. 

Generally,  the  location  of  the  industrial  areas  should 
be  convenient  to  residential  areas  and  served  by  efficient 
thoroughfare  transportation  routes.   This  insures  easy  access 
and  reduces  the  distance  of  travel  from  home  to  work,  which, 
in  turn,  reduces  traffic  congestion  and  provides  a  more  ef- 
ficient pattern  of  land  use.   Also,  industrial  areas  should 
be  in  close  proximity  to  other  industrial  areas  whose  similar 
physical  or  operational  characteristics  can  better  utilize 
common  public  utilities  and  transportation  routes. 

Because  of  their  importance  to  city  growth  and  economic 
health,  the  industrial  areas  should  have  priority  for  prime 
land  and  location. 

Generally,  these  uses  require  relatively  level  sites  and 
a  high  level  of  service  by  utilities  and  transportation  facil- 
ities.  Specifically,  the  following  are  recommended  location 
standards  for  the  industrial  work  areas  in  Liberty, 

1.   Land  designated  for  industrial  and  other  related 
activities  should  be  reasonably  level,  preferably  with  not 
more  than  five  percent  slope  and  should  not  be  swampy  or  sub- 
ject to  flooding. 
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2.  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  large,  single- 
ownership  tracts  of  land  which  are  suitable  for  industrial  lo- 
cation . 

3.  Because  of  their  potential  incompatibility  with  other 
uses,  and  vice  versa,  industrial  and  wholesaling  areas  should 
be  concentrated  rather  than  scattered  throughout  the  city.   A 
choice  of  either  close-in  or  fringe  locations  dispersed  or  con- 
centrated must  be  provided  in  order  that  new  industries  may 
select  sites  which  fit  their  specific  needs. 

4.  Industrial  and  wholesaling  operations  require  major 
transportation  facilities  for  the  movement  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  to  and  from  their  plants.   Access  is 
needed  to  highway  and  rail  facilities  as  well  as  to  major 
streets  which  carry  intra-city  traffic. 

5.  Since  industrial  operations  generally  use  large 
quantities  of  water  and  create  wastes  in  substantial  volume, 
sites  for  the  location  of  such  uses  should  be  provided  where 
water  and  sewer  facilities  are  already  available  or  where 
they  can  be  installed  without  incurring  excessive  public  or 
private  costs. 

6.  Other  locational  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
the  locational  requirements  are  developing  protective  belts 
of  open  spacer  and  the  availability  of  utilities  for  an  ef- 
ficient economic  pattern. 

Location  Standards  for  Commercial  Land  Uses. 

Locations  for  large  commercial  areas  are  found  by  exacting 
studies  of  purchasing  power,  buying  habits,  family  expenditure 
patterns  and  a  variety  of  other  investigations  which  are  con- 
ducted because  of  the  heavy  initial  investment  that  is  required 
to  start  a  business  of  this  type.   The  scope  of  this  report 
requires  a  more  general  approach  to  the  problem  of  commercial 
location . 

A  commercial  location,  unlike  other  types  of  land  use 
activities,  must  be  directly  related  to  the  type  of  trading 
area  it  serves.   Each  type  of  commercial  area  will  serve  a 
different  type  of  trade  area,  and  each  of  these  areas  will 
vary  in  their  specific  locational  needs.   The  following  three 
categories  are  used  to  distinguish  between  the  various  levels 
of  commercial  activity: 
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Primary  Businesses:   Those  coinmercial  establishments 
selling  low-bulk  comparison  and  specialty  items  which 
are  normally  located  in  the  central  commercial  district 
or  in  major  outlying  shopping  centers. 

Secondary  Businesses:   Those  commercial  establishments 
selling  one-stop  shopping  items,  usually  high-bulk  and 
very  often  more  expensive  than  items  in  the  primary 
trade  area.   These  locations  are  independent,  separate 
or  adjoining  the  central  or  primary  commercial  district. 

Convenience  Businesses:   Those  commercial  establishments 
near  at  hand  or  easily  accessible;  selling  personal  needs 
which  are  primarily  food  and  drugs. 

Primary  Business  Location  Standards. 

Commercial  establishments  which  draw  customers  from 
throughout  the  city  and  its  trading  area  and  serve  the  entire 
city  are  classified  as  primary  trading  establishments.   These 
are  distinguished  from  the  local  shopping  establishments  which 
supply  the  daily  consumer  needs  in  their  immediate  area. 

Primary  serving  businesses  present  special  problems  to 
land  use  planning  because  of  certain  characteristics  these 
commercial  activities  share: 

1.  They  require  locations  adjacent  to  or  near  the 
established  primary  businesses,  since  this  type  of  shopping 
IS  a  comparison  rather  than  a  one-stop  type.   Comparison 
shopping  requires  convenient  and  efficient  pedestrian  move- 
ment . 

2.  They  require  adequate  parking  and  access  to  important 
traffic  arteries  and  streets,  not  only  to  provide  convenient 
access  for  the  shopper,  but  for  truck  access  and  service  as 
well . 

3.  Certain  primary  trade  areas  may  be  incompatible  with 
surrounding  land  uses  because  of  the  large  traffic  volumes 
generated,  or  other  irritants  which  might  disturb  the  sur- 
rounding areas. 

The  current  trend  toward  consolidation  of  business  activity 
appears  to  be  a  more  efficient  and  logical  basis  for  locating 
primary  business  establishments  rather  than  the  outmoded  practice 
of  stretching  out  the  development  along  major  thoroughfares _ 
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The  first  step,  then,  towards  a  logical  land  use  plan  is  to 
discourage  the  strip  development  of  the  major  streets  leading 
into  Liberty.   Additional  area  for  business  growth  should  be 
allocated  for  shopping  areas  in  the  section  of  the  city  where 
growth  is  taking  place. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  and  standards 
mentioned  above,  particular  requirements  for  locating  primary 
business  include: 

reasonably  level  land  which  is  not  subject  to  flooding; 

access  to  major  thoroughfares  and  highways; 

adequate  and  inexpensive  water,  sewer  and  other  services; 

adequate  space,  particularly  for  service  and  parking 

functions ; 

adequate  controls  to  prevent  mis-use  of  the  land. 

Secondary  Business  Location  Standards. 

Secondary  business  activities  are  those  facilities  which 
cater  to  one-stop  shopping  items  (appliance  stores,  office 
equipment,  road  building  equipment,  etc.)  and  to  the  motoring 
public  (motels,  roadside  restaurants,  service  stations,  etc.) 

Location  standards  for  secondary  and  primary  businesses 
are  very  similar.   However,  primary  business  is  chiefly  charac- 
terized by  comparison  and  pedestrian  shopping,  whereas  secondary 
business  is  characterized  by  one-stop  shopping  items  which 
requires  orientation  to  the  automobile  and  the  motoring  public. 

Location  standards  for  secondary  business  activities  can 
be  stated  as  follows: 

1.   They  require  relatively  large  sites  in  relation  to 
total  sales  volume. 

2„   Since  the  secondary  business  areas  are  generally 
located  outside  the  central  business  district,  they  require 
special  locations  on  major  highways.   Special  attention  must 
be  given  to  these  areas  in  regard  to  access  from  major  highways, 
and  visual  interference  with  the  major  traffic  route. 

3.   These  secondary  business  activities  should  be 
separated  from  the  highway  traffic  and  surrounding  land  uses 
to  minimize  traffic  congestion  and  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
noise  and  other  business-related  nuisances  on  nearby  residential 
areas . 
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Convenience  Trade  Location  Standards. 

Convenience  trade,  as  termed  in  this  study,  describes 
commercial  facilities  primarily  oriented  to  serve  a  residential 
area.   These  facilities  supply  daily  consumer  needs  as  con- 
trasted with  the  previously  defined  primary  and  secondary 
businesses  which  generally  supply  more  expensive  long-lived  or 
specialty  goods  and  services. 

Businesses  interspersed  with  houses  decreases  the  utility 
of  both.   The  desirability  for  residential  use  is  usually 
lowered,  the  resulting  traffic  congestion  on  some  streets  de- 
creases their  carrying  capacity  and  the  pedestrian  shopper 
often  finds  it  necessary  to  walk  further  to  patronize  the 
various  stores. 

Consolidation  of  the  shopping  facilities  which  serve  a 
particular  area  into  one  shopping  center  to  serve  the  area  is 
usually  a  more  efficient  arrangement.   These  shopping  centers 
would  not  necessarily  be  under  one  ownership  as  are  many 
regional  shopping  centers,  but  could  be  either  a  cooperative 
project  or  have  individually-owned  shops  with  controls  to 
insure  harmonious  appearances  and  functions. 

The  location  of  this  type  of  business  must  be  considered 
with  several  elements  in  mind: 

1.  The  service  areas  must  be  large  enough  to  support  the 
businesses,  yet  not  so  large  that  the  customer's  convenience 
is  sacrificed. 

2.  The  location  should  be  adjacent  or  convenient  to  a 
major  thoroughfare,  or  more  ideally,  at  the  intersection  of 
major  thoroughfares.   This  type  of  arrangement  provides  needed 
controlled  access  to  the  shopping  area,  and  also  relates  the 
transportation  system  to  the  shopping  district. 

3.  By  relating  the  transportation  to  the  shopping  dis- 
trict the  possibility  of  a  natural  buffer  zone  between  the 
business  use  and  adjacent  residential  uses  is  more  feasible. 
This  provides  more  protection  from  encroachment  for  both  uses 
and  permits  more  aesthetic  and  functional  control. 

4.  The  service  areas  should  be  clustered  where  possible 
rather  than  permitted  to  spread  as  in  a  strip  development. 
Cluster  grouping  provides  a  more  compact  and  convenient  ser- 
vice center  not  only  for  the  consumer  but  for  the  business 
activity. 
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Location  Standards  for  Residences 

The  largest  land  use  category  in  a  city  is  made  up  of 
residential  land  uses.   These  areas  should  be  located  in  close 
proximity  to  work  and  leisure-time  areas  which  have  nearby 
transit  and  thoroughfare  routes  for  easy  access.   Residential 
areas  should  also  be  located  near  large  open  spaces  and  include, 
within  their  own  boundary,,  smaller  open  spaces  to  provide  an 
open  character  of  development.   Residential  areas  should  be 
located  in  areas  protected  from  traffic  and  incompatible  uses, 
in  areas  economic  and  attractive  to  develop,  and  in  areas 
where  desirable  residential  densities  with  a  range  of  choice 
can  be  attained. 

In  short,  residential  areas  should  be  close  to  as  many 
areas  of  the  city  as  possible,  and  still  maintain  an  ordered 
and  healthful  environment.   It  is  essential  that  residential 
areas  be  given  special  and  closely  supervised  attention  in 
their  location  and  construction. 

The  following  location  standards  are  recommended  for 
residential  land  use: 

1.   Marshy  land,  land  subject  to  periodic  flooding,  and 
areas  of  excessive  slope  should  be  avoided.   The  topography 
of  Liberty,  with  few  exceptions,  allows  residential  develop- 
ment in  all  directions, 

2_   The  residential  areas  should  be  bounded,  but  not 
penetrated,  by  major  thoroughfares  to  allow  direct  access  to 
employment.,  shopping  and  leisure-time  areas  by  either  private 
or  public  transportation. 

3„   These  residential  areas  should  be  properly  related 
to  accessory  shopping,  school,  church  and  recreation  facili- 
ties as  well  as  other  major  land  use  categories. 

4,,   Sewer  and  water  facilities  should  be  available  to 
the  residential  areas  prior  to  development  or  be  capable  of 
being  installed  without  excessive  cost  to  the  home  owner,, 
developer,  or  city  government. 

Location  Standards  for  Schools. 

The  location  of  any  new  school  should  be  selected  so  that 
It  will  fit  into  a  logical  pattern  in  regard  to  other  schools 
that  may  be  built  m  the  future.   A  school  site  may  be  built 
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to  serve  a  large  area  which  is  just  beginning  to  develop,  but 
in  the  future,  as  the  area  becomes  fully  developed,  the  school 
will  serve  only  a  portion  of  the  original  area.   The  location 
of  schools  should  be  so  planned  that  other  school  sites,  when 
needed,  will  serve  newly  formed  districts  that  do  not  over-lap 
the  original  district. 

New  schools  should  be  located  to  accommodate  the  total 
potential  school  population  they  may  ultimately  be  called  upon 
to  serve.   Any  site  selected  for  schools  should  be  of  adequate 
size  and  dimension  not  only  to  provide  for  the  minimum  space 
requirements  but  to  present  substantial  landscaping  between 
school  and  playground  areas  and  the  adjacent  residences. 

When  possible,  sites  for  schools  and  adjacent  playground 
areas  should  be  acquired  before  residential  development  takes 
place  or,  at  least,  concurrently  with  this  development.  Early 
acquisition  means  a  saving  in  cost  of  acquiring  school  sites. 
As  land  becomes  more  developed,  land  acquisition  becomes  more 
difficult  and  expensive  and  frequently  the  best  site  for 
school  development  may  be  pre-empted  by  other  uses. 

New  school  sites  should  be  located,  as  far  as  possible, 
within  walking  distance  of  the  entire  service  area.   For 
elementary  schools  the  children  should  not  walk  over  one-half 
mile  to  school. 

On  the  secondary  level  the  schools  should  be  located  so 
that  the  maximum  one-way  walking  distance  is  between  one  and 
one-half  and  two  miles.   The  service  areas  of  secondary 
schools  are,  of  necessity,  larger  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  students  attending  these  institutions. 

Because  of  the  relatively  low  population  density  in 
Liberty,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  attain  the  desirable 
maximum  walking  distances  indicated  above.   Many  children 
will  be  required  to  walk  greater  distances  and  in  some  cases 
busses  will  be  required.   However,  the  principle  still  holds: 
For  maximum  utility  and  convenience,  the  schools  should  be 
so  located  that  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  will  be  within 
walking  distance. 

Location  Standards  for  Parks  and  Recreational  Uses. 

As  the  density  of  development  increases,  the  need  for 
parks  and  recreational  space  increases  also.   Additional 
population  requires  that  more  land  for  recreational  purposes 
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must  be  made  available  while  the  same  increase  in  population 
means  that  less  land  is  available  for  recreational  use.   Un- 
developed land  now  serving  as  play  lots  for  children  and  open 
space  for  adults  may  be  developed  for  other  purposes,  which 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  available  space  to  the  public 
for  recreational  use.   With  the  increase  in  the  pressures  of 
modern  life  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  leisure  time, 
the  demand  for  and  opportunity  to  take  part  in  recreational 
activity  has  correspondingly  increased. 

Recreation  areas  may  be  classified  as  either  "active" 
or  "passive"  in  character,  depending  upon  their  function. 
Location  standards  for  recreational  areas  depend  upon  their 
function  and  vary  accordingly.   In  order  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  recreation  program,  a  community  should  maintain  both 
types  of  recreational  areas  for  use  by  its  citizens. 

Active  areas  are  those  which  have  playground  equipment, 
play  fields,  community  centers  and  similar  facilities  for 
organized  recreation.   These  areas  require  reasonably  level 
land,  and  should  be  located  at  a  convenient  walking  or  riding 
distance  from  the  area  or  neighborhood  which  they  serve. 

Passive  areas  are  less  developed  and  provide  a  more 
natural  atmosphere  for  informal  recreation  activities  such 
as  picnicing,  hiking,  and  enjoying  nature.   These  areas  can 
utilize  land  that  is  generally  too  difficult  to  develop  and 
maintain.   Drainage  corridors  are  particularly  suitable  for 
passive  recreational  purposes  since  they  are  generally  the 
more  scenic  areas  with  interesting  topography,  natural  plants 
and  water. 
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THE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


Assumptions 

Several  basic  assumptions  have  been  kept  in  mind  during 
the  preparation  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  for  Liberty. 
These  assumptions  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  future 
land  development.   They  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1 .  Liberty  will  develop  an  adequate  water  supply  to 
serve  future  growth.   At  present,  the  Town  water  supply  is 
from  deep  wells  with  a  pumping  capacity  of  820,800  gallons 
per  day.   While  this  is  adequate  for  normal  consumption 
(assuming  this  amount  of  water  is  available  to  be  pumped), 
it  does  not  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  for  firefighting  purposes.   Hence,  the 
Land  Development  Plan  assumes  that  the  plan  to  construct 

an  impounding  reservoir  on  Sandy  Creek  (west  of  Liberty) 
will  be  reactivated,  and  that  such  a  facility  will  be  built 
within  the  planning  period. 

2 .  Sewage  treatment  facilities  can  be  expanded  to  meet 
future  demands.   The  present  sewage  treatment  capacity  is 
about  310,  000  gallons  per  day.   The  New  Treatment  Plant  was 
designed  so  that  an  additional  capacity  of  200,000  gallons 
per  day  could  be  added.   If  the  stream  capacity  is  sufficient 
to  properly  dilute  and  carry  off  the  additional  effluent,  then, 
the  potential  capacity  is  510,  000  gallons  per  day.   This  would 
serve  a  population  of  about  4, 800  persons,  at  present  per 
capita  rates  of  sewage  generation.   To  serve  growth  beyond 
this  figure,  the  Plan  assumes  that  a  new  treatment  facility 
would  be  built.   Such  a  facility  might  be  feasible  to  the 
east  or  south  of  Liberty  on  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Rocky 
River . 

3 .  Liberty's  industrial  growth  will  occur  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  m  the  future  compared  with  past  growth.   Since 
1960,  the  industrial  growth  of  Liberty  has  been  more  rapid 
than  it  was  prior  to  1960.   There  were  ten  manufacturing 
plants  with  a  Liberty  address  in  1960.   Since  then,  two  plants 
have  been  established  in  the  area  and  a  third  is  expected  to 
move  to  a  nearby  location  in  the  near  future.   If  local  leaders 
continue  to  promote  Liberty  as  an  industrial  location  and  if 
adequate  water  supply  and  sewage  treatment  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  expansion  rate 

of  the  past  few  years  will  continue. 
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4 .  A  bypass  route  for  U.  S.  Highway  421  will  be  constructed 
around  Liberty.   The  present  U.  S.  421  facility  is  being  studied 
by  the  State  Highway  Commission.   A  conclusion  will  not  be 
reached  for  several  months  yet.   However,  observation  of  the 
existing  traffic  through  Town  indicates  that  a  bypass  will 
eventually  be  needed  to  ease  the  congestion.   Preliminary 
findings  by  the  Highway  Commission's  staff  indicate  that  the 
bypass  will  not  pass  through  the  Planning  Area,  however. 

5 .  A  consolidated  high  school  to  serve  northeastern 
Randolph  County,  including  Liberty,  will  be  built  somewhere 
outside  the  Liberty  Planning  area.   It  is  presumptious  to 
make  such  an  assumption  at  a  time  when  the  County  Board  of 
Education  is  formulating  plans  for  school  improvement.   How- 
ever, this  appears  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  school 
problem,  from  a  planning  standpoint,  i.e.;  disregarding 
matters  of  financing. 

The  five  items  discussed  above  are  the  major  assumptions 
or  conditions  which  have  a  significant  effect  on  land  use 
planning  for  Liberty.   Other  assumptions  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  report. 

Description  Of  The  Land  Development  Plan 

Figure  3,  on  the  facing  page,  is  a  map  showing  the  Land 
Development  Plan  for  the  Liberty  Planning  Area.   The  map 
designates  the  general  areas  proposed  for  future  development. 
The  most  appropriate  use  for  each  area  is  indicated  by  a 
broad  land  use  category,  i.e.;  residential,  social  and 
cultural,  commercial,  and  industrial.   A  system  of  major 
thoroughfares  is  also  indicated.   The  major  thoroughfare 
system  takes  advantage  of  certain  existing  street  alignments 
and,  in  addition,  indicates  general  alignments  for  future 
thoroughfares.   A  description  of  the  Plan,  by  land  use 
categories,  follows: 

Residential  land  uses 


The  Land  Development  Plan  represents  an  attempt  to  compact 
the  residential  areas  and  minimize  the  scattering  of  residences 
in  the  outlying  areas.   This  is  never  entirely  possible  under 
our  form  of  land  ownership  and  land  development.   As  long  as 
an  individual  homeovTier  is  able  to  provide  his  own  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  facilities  adequately  and  safely,  resi- 
dences may  be  built  almost  anywhere  there  is  access  to  a  road. 
However,  once  public  facilities  are  required  for  residential 
development,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  development 
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take  place  in  an  area  and  manner  that  is  economically  feasible 
from  both  the  public  and  private  point  of  view. 

The  Plan  indicates  residential  growth  in  all  directions, 
with  some  emphasis  on  the  eastern  section  of  the  planning  area. 
Heavier  emphasis  on  the  growth  to  the  east  is  a  result  of  two 
considerations:   (1)  the  recent  trend  in  new  residential 
growth  has  been  to  the  east,  and  (2)  sewers  can  be  extended 
more  readily  to  this  area,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  sanitary  sewers  to 
all  the  residential  areas  indicated  on  the  map  without  lift 
pumps  or  new  treatment  plants,  however.   Indeed,  several  lift 
pumps  are  used  to  provide  sewer  service  to  the  area  which  is 
now  developed.   The  fact  that  the  New  Treatment  plant  is  on 
the  east  side  of  town,  however,  indicates  that  growth  to  the 
east  may  occur  more  rapidly  than  in  other  directions.   There 
is  a  substantial  amount  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  northeast 
quadrant  which  could  be  sewered  without  additional  lift  pumps 
or  treatment  facilities,  and  with  relatively  short  outfall 
lines . 

Social  and  Cultural  land  uses 


The  Plan  indicates  that  at  a  future,  unspecified  date, 
the  Liberty  High  School  property  would  no  longer  be  used  for 
school  purposes.   In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  funds  for 
educational  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  this  facility  will 
have  to  be  used  for  some  time  to  come.   Therefore,  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  be  discontinued  for  school  purposes  is  cer- 
tainly a  long-range  consideration. 

Nevertheless,  the  Plan  indicates  the  discontinuance  of 
Liberty  High  School,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  school 
plant  is  in  a  deteriorated  condition  (10  classrooms  were  below 
an  acceptable  standard  in  1963,  and  at  least  8  others  were 
marginal);  and  (2)  the  property  will  be  needed  for  expansion 
of  downtown  activities. 

If  the  Liberty  High  School  property  were  discontinued 
for  school  purposes,  a  new  elementary  school  could  be  built 
in  the  general  location  shown  on  the  map  {Figure  3) .   This 
site,  just  to  the  northeast  of  the  high  school  playing  field, 
would  be  readily  assessible,  via  the  thoroughfare  system,  to 
all  parts  of  the  community.   At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
removed  from  commercial  activities  and  their  attendant  traffic 
congestion . 
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A  municipal  park  could  be  located  north  of  the  new  school 
along  the  stream  bed.   This  park  could  provide  space  for  active 
recreation  facilities  such  as  games,  swimming  pools  and  play- 
ground equipment,  in  addition  to  picnic  shelters  and  other  areas 
of  a  less  active  nature.   The  park  and  school  complex  would  be 
connected  to  the  residential  areas  in  the  northeast  quadrant 
by  "greenways",  which  would  be  natural  areas  along  existing 
stream  beds, 

A  greenway  would  also  connect  the  park  and  school  with  a 
proposed  community  center,  located  on  part  of  what  is  now  the 
Liberty  High  School  property.   The  existing  gymnasium  (which 
is  in  good  condition)  and  the  existing  playing  field  could  be 
used  for  dances,  public  and  civic  meetings,  athletic  events  and 
similar  community  purposes. 

The  Plan  indicates  the  Randolph  High  School  property  to 
be  used  as  an  elementary  school.   An  elementary  school  may 
not  be  needed  in  this  location  in  the  immediate  future. 
During  the  interim  period,  it  could  be  used  as  a  community 
center,  as  an  adult  educational  center  or  similar  purposes. 

The  site  of  the  new  library  building  just  south  of  the 
downtown  area  could  be  the  site  for  a  new  governmental  center. 
It  IS  anticipated  that  the  Town  will  someday  outgrow  its 
present  Town  Hall,  and  a  new  one  could  be  built  near  the 
library. 

Throughout  the  community,  natural  drainage  channels  have 
been  marked  as  greenways.   These  greenways  would  afford  a 
welcome  relief  from  urban  development  as  the  community  be- 
comes more  intensively  built  up.   As  time  goes  by,  muct  of 
the  existing  open  space  m  the  community  will  be  supplanted 
by  urban  development.   A  system  of  greenways  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  Plan  would  be  a  priceless  asset  in  future  years. 

In  addition  to  their  recreational  and  asthetic  benefits, 
these  greenways  would  serve  a  very  functional  purpose.   Pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  these  natural  drainage  channels  at 
an  adequate  width  would  minimize  the  need  for  expensive 
storm,  sewers  which  would  be  needed  to  replace  them.   Property 
dam.age  from  erosion  or  flooding  could  be  minimized  by  pro- 
tecting the  plant  cover  along  these  drainage  channels. 

Comrrercial  land  uses 

The  downtown  shopping  area  is  the  center  of  commercial 
activities  in  the  Liberty  area.   Owing  to  its  central  location. 
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the  downtown  area  is  the  best  location  for  the  types  of 
comrnercial  activities  which  serve  the  entire  community. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  activity  are  department  stores, 
clothing  stores,  jewelry  shops  and  the  like. 

The  downtown  cannot  function  efficiently,  however,  un- 
less It  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  community 
and  unless  a  reasonable  amount  of  parking  space  is  available. 
In  addition,  there  must  be  room  for  normal  expansion  of  down- 
town activities.   The  Preliminary  Thoroughfare  Plan  and  the 
CBD  parking  study,  which  are  discussed  in  later  sections  of 
this  report,  deal  with  the  matters  of  access  and  off-street 
parking , 

The  downtown  area  (often  referred  to  as  the  "central 
business  district"  or  "CBD")  should  be  as  compact  an  area 
as  possible,   A  compact  area  means  shorter  walking  distances 
for  the  shopper.   If  the  shopper  can  walk  from  one  end  of  the 
CBD  to  the  other,  he  can  accomplish  several  errands  without 
moving  his  automobile  from  its  original  parking  space.   This 
means  added  convenience  for  shoppers.   It  also  helps  reduce 
traffic  congestion. 

The  present  Liberty  CBD  is  already  elongated  to  an 
extent  which  approaches  a  maximum  acceptable  walking  distance 
for  a  town  of  Liberty's  size.   Therefore,  it  should  not  be 
expanded  much  further  on  the  north-south  axis. 

The  railroad  tracks  are  a  barrier  to  growth  in  a  west- 
ward direction.   Hence,  the  major  direction  for  CBD  growth 
should  be  to  the  east.   Thus,  a  major  part  of  the  Liberty 
high  school  property  should  be  converted  someday  to  com- 
mercial use  if  the  CBD  is  to  keep  pace  with  community 
growth.   The  Plan  indicates  the  CBD  of  the  future  to  be 
bounded  by  Highfill  Avenue  on  the  North,  the  railroad 
tracks  on  the  west,  Brower  Avenue  on  the  South  and  an  ex- 
tension of  Faust  Street  (the  "inner  loop")  on  the  east. 

Other  commercial  activities  would  be  concentrated  at 
four  locations:   (1)  along  U.  S.  Highway  421  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Planning  Area;  (2)  between  West  Starmount  and 
West  Swannanoa  Avenues  adjacent  to  the  outer  loop;  (3)  at  the 
intersection  of  Lowe  Avenue  and  Highway  421  south  of  Town; 
and  (4)  m  the  northeast  section  of  Town  on  the  proposed  outer 
loop  (see  Figure  3). 

These  four  commercial  centers  would  provide  space  pri- 
marily for  "convenience  goods"  such  as  groceries,  hardware 
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and  drugs;  personal  services  such  as  barber  shops,  beauty  shops, 
shoe  repair  shops  and  tailor  shops,  and  other  goods  and  services 
which  provide  the  day-to-day  needs  of  residential  neighborhoods. 
In  addition,  highway-serving  activities  such  as  motels,  drive- 
in  restaurants  and  service  stations  could  locate  in  these  centers, 

Grouping  commercial  activities  in  centers  rather  than 
scattering  them  throughout  residential  neighborhoods  helps  to 
minimize  conflicts  between  incompatible  land  uses.   As  the  Plan 
indicates,  the  commercial  centers  could  be  set  off  with  green- 
ways  to  further  minimize  such  land  use  conflicts. 

Industrial  land  uses 

The  largest  existing  concentration  of  industrial  activi- 
ties in  Liberty  is  made  up  of  the  furniture  and  veneer  factories 
located  in  the  wedge  of  land  lying  between  South  Greensboro 
(U.  S.  421)  and  South  Fayetteville  (N.  C.  49)  Streets.   The 
Land  Use  Plan  proposes  that  this  industrial  area  be  expanded 
southward , 

This  area  is  well-served  by  existing  major  thoroughfares 
and  the  railroad.   Additional  thoroughfares  proposed  by  the 
Land  Development  Plan  would  make  it  even  more  accessible  to 
all  parts  of  the  community,  and  to  major  highways. 

The  area  is  also  well-served  by  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
and  the  topography  is  acceptable  for  industrial  use. 

A  large  industrial  area  to  the  northeast  is  also  proposed, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Textured  Fibres  Plant.  This  area  would 
extend  from,  East  Butler  Avenue  southward  to  the  stream  which 
carries  the  headwaters  of  the  Rocky  River. 

This  tract  would  have  good  access  to  major  highways  by 
way  of  the  proposed  outer  loop.  East  Butler  Avenue  and  a  new 
radial  thoroughfare  as  shown  on  the  Plan.   These  same  facili- 
ties would  provide  employees  with  convenient  routes  for  their 
journey  to  work. 

Water  and  sewer  service  can  be  extended  into  the  area 
and  the  topography  is  favorable  for  industry. 

The  industrial  areas  shown  on  the  Land  Development  Plan 
(Figure  3)  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  area  needed  for  a 
community  of  the  size  shown  on  the  Plan.   This  excess  of 
industrial  land  was  indicated  in  order  to  allow  potential 
industries  a  choice  of  sites. 
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THE  PRELIMINARY  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 


The  thoroughfare  plan  provides  a  framework  for  the  Land 
Development  Plan.   Thoroughfares  provide  the  means  whereby 
people  and  goods  move  from  one  area  to  another,  and  to  other 
communities.   However,  thoroughfares  are  both  a  cause  and  an 
effect  of  land  development.   For  this  reason,  the  thoroughfare 
plan  and  the  Land  Development  Plan  must  be  prepared  concurrently. 
The  thoroughfare  plan  is  actually  a  part  of  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan,  since  thoroughfares  are  in  themselves  a  significant 
land  development. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Liberty  street  system  lacks 
"circumferential"  thoroughfares  which  allow  motorists  to  drive 
from  one  outlying  area  to  another  without  going  through  the 
center  of  town.   Thus,  in  order  to  get  from  a  point  in  the 
southwest  quadrant  of  the  planning  area  to  a  point  in  the 
northwest  quadrant,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the  center 
of  town  via  Greensboro  Street,  or  follow  a  circuitous  path 
along  residential  streets. 

This  adds  to  the  downtown  traffic  congestion  and  creates 
hazardous  conditions  on  certain  residential  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  thoroughfares  leading 
into  the  center  of  town  ("radial"  thoroughfares)  appear  to  be 
adequately  located  to  serve  the  existing  development.   As  the 
planning  area  becomes  more  built  up,  however,  new  radial 
thoroughfares  will  be  needed  to  serve  new  growth. 

The  thoroughfare  plan  for  Liberty  is  shown  on  Figure  3. 
It  is  based  on  the  "radial-circumferential"  concept  of  thorough- 
fare planning.   Under  this  concept,  the  idealized  thoroughfare 
system  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  centered 
on  the  central  business  district,  with  radial  streets  extending 
outward  from  the  center.   The  radial  streets  carry  traffic 
into  and  out  of  the  central  area,  while  the  circumferential 
routes  (concentric  circles)  enable  traffic  to  move  around  the 
community  without  passing  through  the  center  of  town. 

An  idealized  concept  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  suit 
the  realities  of  an  existing  situation.   This  has  been  done 
in  the  plan  for  Liberty  by  taking  advantage  of  existing  major 
streets  in  the  area. 

Two  circumferential  routes  are  proposed.   An  inner  loop 
would  provide  traffic  circulation  around  the  periphery  of  the 
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CBD.   This  loop  would  use  the  present  alignment  of  Luther 
Avenue  on  the  north  and  U.  S.  Highway  421  on  the  west  and  south, 
The  east  side  of  the  inner  loop  would  consist  of  Faust  Street 
from  East  Swannanoa  Avenue  to  East  Highfill  Avenue.   Faust 
Street  would  be  extended  northward  to  Luther  Avenue  and  south- 
ward to  U,  S.  Highway  421. 

An  outer  loop  would  encircle  the  Town  to  provide  a 
crosstown  traffic  facility  and  thereby  relieve  congestion 
on  existing  streets  (particularly  Greensboro  Street).   The 
east  side  of  the  outer  loop  would  be  made  up  of  Hinshaw  Street 
and  an  extension  of  Hinshaw  Street  northward  to  Butler  Avenue. 
Butler  Avenue  would  be  extended  westward  from  its  intersection 
with  North  Greensboro  Street  and  would  turn  southward  just 
beyond  the  western  Town  Limits.   This  western  leg  of  the 
outer  loop  would  connect  to  Lowe  Avenue  at  the  southern  Town 
Limits . 

On  the  south,  the  outer  loop  would  follow  the  alignment 
of  Lowe  Avenue.   Lowe  Avenue  would  be  extended  to  Hinshaw 
Street  on  the  east,  thus  completing  the  outer  loop. 

Liberty  already  has  a  fairly  well-defined  system  of 
radial  thoroughfares.   Some  of  them  should  be  improved  in 
order  to  function  as  major  thoroughfares,  however.   Existing 
thoroughfares  are  South  Fayetteville  Street  (N.  C.  49  south), 
South  Greensboro  Street  (U.  S.  421  South),  Dameron  Avenue 
(S.  R.  2424),  East  Swannanoa  Avenue  (N.  C.  49  east).  East 
Butler  Avenue  'S-  R„  2419),  North  Greensboro  Street  (U.  S. 
421  north),  Frances  Drive -Brookwood  Avenue  {S.  R.  2410),  West 
Starmount  Avenue  (S.  R.  2407)  West  Swannanoa  Avenue  (N.  C. 
49-A) ,  Raleigh  Avenue,  South  Asheboro  Street,  and  S.  R.  2411. 
These  could  continue  to  serve  as  radial  thoroughfares  if 
improved  to  modern  highway  construction  standards. 

Additional  radial  routes  proposed  by  the  plan  are  ex- 
tensions of  Luther  Avenue  to  the  west,  and  a  new  alignment 
in  the  southwest  quadrant  between  West  Swannanoa  Avenue  and 
South  Fayetteville  Street  {this  route  would  be  westward  ex- 
tension of  West  Frazier  Avenue)  and  a  new  alignment  to  the 
east  between  Swannanoa  and  Butler  Avenues. 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  thoroughfares  are  of 
less  importance  to  the  overall  traffic  pattern  than  others  . 
They  have  been  identified  as  "minor  thoroughfares"  on  the 
Plan  (see  Figure  3)  . 
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A  thoroughfare  system  such  as  this  would  carry  major 
traffic  flows  to  all  areas  of  the  community  with  a  minimum 
of  interruption  and  maximum  convenience. 

Within  the  larger  blocks  formed  by  the  thoroughfare 
system,  local  service  streets  would  provide  access  to  abutting 
property.   These  local  streets  should  be  laid  out  to  discourage 
through  traffic.   The  Plan  does  not  designate  the  alignment  of 
local  service  streets,  however. 

The  thoroughfare  plan  described  herein  is  a  preliminary 
plan.   The  alignments  shown  on  the  Plan  are  only  general  align- 
ments.  Further  studies  of  topography,  traffic  volumes,  origins 
and  destinations  must  be  made  before  precise  alignments  are 
specified . 
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IMPLEMENTING  THE  PLAN 

The  Land  Development  Plan  is  not  an  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation.  It  is  a  statement  of  Town  policy  with  regard  to 
future  land  development.   As  with  any  policy,  it  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  needs.   It 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  " strait jacket"  into  which  future 
development  will  be  forced.   It  should  serve  as  a  general 
guide  to  the  future  growth  of  the  community. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  be  some  machinery  for  carrying 
out  those  elements  of  the  Plan  which  can  be  accomplished. 
Policy  statements  are  useless  without  a  program  of  imple- 
mentation.  There  are  several  means  of  implementing  the  Land 
Development  Plan.   Several  of  the  most  important  plan-imple- 
menting devices  are  described  as  follows: 

1.   Zoning  Ordinance:   This  is  the  basic  land  use  control 
and  the  major  means  of  implementing  the  Plan.   At  the  present 
time,  all  land  inside  the  town  limits  is  zoned  (Article  II 
of  Chapter  J  of  the  Town  Code) .   The  zoning  ordinance  establishes 
three  zones:   Residential,  Business  and  Industrial.   The 
boundaries  of  each  zone  are  shown  on  the  zoning  map,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  zoning  ordinance. 

The  ordinance  states  the  types  of  land  uses  which  may 
be  located  in  each  zone,  building  height  limits,  minimum  lot 
sizes,  minimum  yard  dimensions,  off-street  parking  require- 
ments and  other  requirements  governing  the  use  of  land  and 
buildings  in  Liberty. 

Section  160-181.2  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
grants  cities  the  authority  to  extend  its  zoning  jurisdiction 
to  include  all  land  lying  within  one  mile  of  the  corporate 
limits  in  all  directions,  in  addition  to  the  area  inside  the 
corporate  limits. 

The  Town  of  Liberty  plans  to  exercise  this  authority  and 
has  enlarged  the  membership  of  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission, and  the  Board  of  Adjustment,  in  accordance  with  State 

law. 

Before  extending  the  zoning  authority  into  the  perimeter 
area,  however,  certain  modifications  of  the  zoning  ordinance 
must  be  made.   Possible  modifications  of  the  ordinance  are 
now  under  study.   It  is  expected  that  these  modifications  will 
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be  published  as  a  new  zoning  ordinance  in  the  near  future. 

Since  it  will  contain  provisions  which  regulate  directly 
the  use  of  land,  the  zoning  ordinance  will  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  devices  for  implementing  the  Land  Development  Plan, 

2.   Subdivision  Regulations:   Another  important  device 
for  carrying  out  the  policies  contained  in  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan  IS  a  set  of  workable  and  well-admmistered  subdivision 
regulations „ 

Modern  subdivision  regulations  set  forth  standards  for  the 
construction,  width  and  alignment  of  new  streets,  the  layout 
of  lots  and  blocks,  requirements  for  utility  mains,  the  in- 
stallation of  reference  points  and  improvements,  and  other 
provisions  which  regulate  the  subdivision  of  land. 

Subdivision  regulations  are  a  particularly  important 
means  of  implementing  the  major  thoroughfare  plan.   When  a 
tract  of  land  which  lies  m  the  pathway  of  a  proposed 
thoroughfare  is  subdivided,  subdivision  regulations  give 
the  Town  the  authority  to  require  the  subdivider  to  include 
the  thoroughfare  in  his  plans. 

At  the  present  time.  Liberty  has  an  ordinance  (Article 
I  of  Chapter  J  of  the  Town  Code)  which  contains  certain  pro- 
visions normally  found  in  subdivision  regulations.   The 
Article  does  not  contain  specific  standards,  however.   It 
simply  gives  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  the  authority 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the 
correction,  widening  or  relocating  of  any  street,  on  the  size, 
material  and  manner  of  laying  water  mains  and  sewer  lines, 
naming  of  streets,  etc.   No  standards  are  spelled  out  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Commission  or  the  subdivider.   Thus,  a  sub- 
divider  does  not  know  what  will  be  expected  of  him  or  what  he 
can  expect  from  the  Town. 

Subdivision  regulations  should  be  prepared  for  Liberty 
which  state,  in  terms  as  specific  as  possible,  the  Town  s 
requirements  for  granting  subdivision  approval  and  for  pro- 
viding utility  services  to  newly  subdivided  areas.   Such 
regulations,  under  the  authority  granted  by  N.  C,  General 
Statutes,  Section  160-226,  can  also  apply  to  the  one-mile 
perimeter  area, 

A  brief  description  of  the  major  points  which  should  be 
covered  by  the  subdivision  regulations  is  presented  below. 
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It  IS  not  a  detailed  outline,  however: 

Design  Standards 

Coordination  with  Comprehensive  Plan.   Subdivision  regu- 
lations should  make  provisions  for  all  subdivisions  to  conform, 
in  general,  with  the  land  development  plan.   This  deals  with 
thoroughfares,  parks  and  other  features  shown  on  the  plan. 

Street  Standards.  In  addition  to  requiring  provision  of 
rights-of-way  for  all  thoroughfares  shown  on  the  plan,  speci- 
fications for  local  streets  should  be  included. 

Block  Standards.  Regulations  should  establish  standards 
for  the  length  and  width  of  blocks. 

Lot  Standards,   Subdivision  regulations  should  stipulate 
that  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lot  conform  to  the  appropriate 
zoning  regulations.   However,  additional  conditions  often 
are  included  to  cover  specific  problems  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal layout  of  a  lot. 

Required  Improvements 

Provisions  setting  forth  the  character  and  extent  of  im- 
provem.ents  to  be  installed  by  the  subdivider  as  a  condition 
of  final  plat  approval  should  be  included  in  the  regulations. 

Requirements  for  Preliminary  and  Final  Plats: 

Subdivision  regulations  should  specify  the  information  to 
be  shown  on  all  drawings  required  at  various  stages  of  plat 
review , 

Plat  Review  Procedure: 

The  subdivision  regulations  should  specify  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  both  by  the  subdivider  and  the  city  during  the 
plat  review  process. 


Source:   Local  Planning  Administration,  (Chicago: 
International  City  Managers'  Association,  1959).   For  ad- 
titional  background  on  subdivision  regulations,  see  Chapter 
13  of  this  reference. 
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3 .  With  the  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission,  work 
toward  the  mutual  adoption  by  the  Commission  and  the  Town  of 
the  Liberty  Thoroughfare  Plan:   At  the  present  time,  the  High- 
way Commission  is  making  a  study  of  U.  S.  Highway  421  in  order 
to  determine  what  improvements  are  needed.   Preliminary  staff 
findings  have  only  recently  been  made  known.   For  this  reason, 
the  thoroughfare  plan  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

The  plan  should  be  developed  further,  if  need  be,  so  that 
both  the  Town  of  Liberty  and  the  State  Highway  Commission  agree 
on  it  and  adopt  it.   The  two  parties  would  then  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  various  elements  of  the  thoroughfare  system. 
Individual  projects  could  then  be  scheduled  for  construction 
as  their  need  arises. 

4 .  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  clearing  blighted 
areas  in  the  Liberty  area  and  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  quality  of  housing:  While  this  is  not  strictly  an  imple- 
mentation device  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan-  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
to  assist  in  improving  the  living  conditions  in  the  community. 
As  such,  it  should  be  given  serious  attention,  since  improved 
living  conditions  are  a  broad  purpose  of  government. 

By  clearing  an  area  of  dilapidated  structures,  the 
opportunity  is  opened  for  new  development  unhampered  by  the 
blighted  conditions  which  previously  existed. 

The  most  significant  concentration  of  substandard  housing 
m  the  Liberty  area  is  just  beyond  the  western  town  limits, 
along  and  south  of  N.  C,  Highway  49-A.   This  area  would  pro- 
bably require  major  clearance  and  redevelopment,  although  some 
individual  buildings  could  be  rehabilitated. 

Other  sections  of  the  community  could  be  upgraded  by  a 
program  of  rehabilitation,  with  spot  clearance  where  necessary. 
Still  other  areas  are  sound  and  should  be  conserved,, 

Financial  assistance  for  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment 
is  available  from  the  United  States  Government,,   The  degree 
of  Federal  financial  participation  ranges  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  net  project  cost.   A  wide  variety  of  programs  has  been 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  communities  throughout  the 
nation „ 

Lower  income  groups  are  hard  pressed  to  find  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  within  their  financial  means.   Many  com- 
munities have  found  that  the  only  way  to  provide  adequate 
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housing  for  many  families  is  through  a  low-rent  public  housing 
program.   In  addition  to  making  adequate  housing  available  to 
families  who  could  not  afford  it  otherwise,  public  housing 
programs  usually  result  in  the  elimination  of  some  sub- 
standard housing  units. 

Prograrris  such  as  these  may  not  be  practical  or  necessary 
in  Liberty  -  at  least  for  the  present.   It  is  possible  that 
private  action  can  upgrade  the  local  housing  stock.   However, 
national  experience  indicates  that  local  government  must  lead 
the  way  m  these  efforts  if  any  significant  and  lasting  effect 
is  to  be  known.  Quite  often,  governmental  programs  of  this 
type  provide  an  impetus  to  the  private  sector  of  the  community. 
The  result  is  a  partnership  of  public  and  private  interests 
which  leads  to  greater  civic  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens   a  stimulated  economy  and  a  more  pleasant,  con- 
venient, healthful  and  beautiful  community  in  which  to  live. 
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CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  PARKING  STUDY 


The  Central  Business  District,  or  "downtown"  is  a  unique 
part  of  any  community.   Usually,  it  is  at  or  very  near  the 
geographic  center  of  town  and,  in  addition,  it  is  the  center 
of  the  commercial,  social,  recreational  and  cultural  life  of 
an  area  which  goes  beyond  the  town  limits.   It  is  in  the  CBD 
that  one  usually  finds  the  largest  stores  in  town  with  the 
widest  selection  of  goods  and  range  of  prices.   The  larger 
restaurants,  theaters,  banks  and  churches  are  usually  in  the 
"CBD"  (Central  Business  District). 

Most  of  the  office  space  in  a  community  is  found  in  the 
CBD,  at  least  in  smaller  cities.   The  Town  Hall,  the  main 
library,  civic  centers  and  other  facilities  which  serve  the 
entire  city  are  often  in  the  CBD. 

The  CBD  is  also  an  important  employment  center.   A  large 
percentage  of  the  jobs  m  retailing  and  services  and  much  of 
the  industrial  employment  of  the  community  is  in  the  CBD.   The 
tax  return  by  these  businesses  and  industries  is  a  mainstay 
of  the  local  government. 

As  a  result  of  this  wide  range  of  activities,  the  CBD 
in  most  towns  plays  host  to  more  people  than  any  other  area 
of  comparable  size  in  the  entire  community. 

Today,  more  people  means  more  automobiles.   Thus,  traffic 
congestion  is  usually  more  acute  in  the  CBD  than  anywhere  else 
This  is  particularly  true  in  smaller  towns  where  there  is 
little  if  any  public  transit  service.   Since  the  CBD  is  usually 
the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  many  of  its  streets  pre-date  the 
automobile.   Streets  which  were  designed  to  accommodate  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  hard-put  to  cope  with  modern  automobiles 
and  trucks. 

Downtown  Liberty  follows  the  general  pattern  described 
above.   The  traffic  peak  occurs  in  late  afternoon,  when  the 
mills  and  other  industries  change  shifts.   The  peak  is  particu- 
larly   intense  on  Friday  paydays. 

Traffic  congestion  in  downtown  Liberty  is  compounded  by 
the  school  traffic.   The  Liberty  High  School  adjoins  the  CBD, 
This  brings  buses  and  automobiles  through  the  CBD  at  about 
the  same  time  many  shoppers  are  coming  in  also. 
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The  hub  of  downtown  traffic  is  the  intersection  of 
Greensboro  Street  ■'U.  S.  Highway  421)  and  Swannanoa  Avenue 
(N   C,  Highway  49),   Both  of  these  numbered  routes  carry  a 
great  deal  of  '^  through"  traffic  (traffic  which  is  not  destined 
for  the  CBD,  but  is  merely  passing  through) .   Large  trucks 
and  tractor-trailer  combinations  pass  through  the  intersection. 
Turning  movements  at  the  intersection  are  heavy. 

Alleviating  Traffic  Congestion 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  to  analyse 
the  downtown  parking  situation  and  recommend  ways  to  improve 
It.   However,  traffic  congestion  and  parking  are  related 
problems,.   Indeed,  traffic  congestion  often  makes  a  parking 
shortage  seem  more  acute  than  it  actually  is.   Parking  areas 
cannot  function  efficiently  if  traffic  congestion  makes  in- 
gress and  egress  difficult. 

For  this  reason   the  following  recommendations  are 
offered  as  a  means  of  alleviating  traffic  congestion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  CBD,   The  recommendations  are  based  on  field 
observations  of  peak  traffic  periods  and  are  subject  to  more 
intensive  investigation, 

1„   Establish  turning  lanes  at  intersections.   Much  of 
the  traffic  tie-up  is  caused  by  left-turning  movements  - 
particularly  at  the  U,  S.  421-N.  C.  49  intersection.   The 
vehicle  desiring  to  turn  left  holds  up  an  entire  lane  of 
cars  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  turn.   By  removing 
several  parking  spaces  near  intersections,  a  separate  lane 
for  left  turns  could  be  established.   This  would  permit 
right-turns  and  cars  going  straight  through  the  intersection 
to  continue  without  waiting  for  the  left-turning  cars  to  move « 
Turning  lanes  are  particularly  needed  at  the  Greensboro- 
Swannanoa  intersection  and  at  the  Fayetteville-Swannanoa 
inter  section, 

2-   Improve  traffic  signalling  at  U,  S.  421-N,  C,  49 
intersection  .   This  important  intersection  is  at  present 
equipped  with  a  single  signal  head  m  the  center  of  the 
intersection.   It  operates  on  a  very  short  signal  phase, 
which  rr:eans  more  "yellow"  phase  per  minute.   Once  turning 
lanes  ha\e  been  established,  an  improved  traffic  signalling 
system  should  be  installed,  such  as  overhead  lane  signals. 
Improved  signalling  devices  may  also  be  needed  at  the 
Fayetteville-Swannanoa  Avenue  intersection. 
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Improved  traffic  signalling  is  also  needed  at  the  six- 
points  intersection  of  Brower,  Fayetteville  and  Greensboro 
(U.  S.  421)  Streets,   The  single  signal  head  now  serving  this 
intersection  leaves  some  confusion  as  to  which  streets  it 
applies  to, 

3„   Pavement  markings.   Pavement  markings  are  insufficient 
on  most  downtown  Liberty  streets.   Markings  should  be  applied 
to  indicate  lanes,  permitted  turns,  etc.   Pavement  markings 
reduce  confusion  and  generally  contribute  to  a  more  orderly 
traffic  flow. 

4 .  Widen  U„  S.  Highway  421  from  Bowman  Avenue  northward. 
This  facility  has  recently  been  widened  through  the  CBD  as 
far  northward  as  Bowman  Avenue.   However,  from  Bowman  north- 
ward there  are  several  industrial  establishments  and  a  growing 
shopping  center.   These  activities  reduce  the  traffic  carrying 
capacity  of  the  highway  because  of  vehicles  entering  and  leaving 
the  highway  at  these  points.   Additional  lanes  are  needed  to 
offset  this  "side  friction."   U.  S.  Highway  421  should  pro- 
bably be  four-laned  as  far  north  as  Butler  Avenue. 

5.  Prohibit  parking  on  U.  S.  Highway  421.   There  are 
about  126  parking  spaces  on  U.  S.  421  between  Brower  and 
Highfill  Avenues.   These  spaces  should  be  removed  in  order 
to  permit  the  highway  to  function  efficiently  as  a  four- 
lane  facility, 

6.  Establish  an  alternate  route  around  the  CBD.   This 
is  a  long-range  suggestion  which  was  mentioned  in  a  previous 
section  of  this  report.   The  "inner  loop"  described  as  part 
of  the  Preliminary  Thoroughfare  Plan  would  relieve  traffic 
congestion  downtown  by  taking  "through"  traffic  off  U.  S„ 
421.   In  addition,  regional  "through"  traffic  could  use  the 

" outer  loop" . 

The  CBD  Parking  Supply 

An  inventory  was  made  of  the  parking  spaces  which  are 
now  available  to  accommodate  the  automobiles  of  shoppers 
employees  and  other  visitors  to  downtown  Liberty.   The  location 
of  these  spaces  is  shown  on  the  map  following  page  66,  Table  IX. 
on  page  66   is  a  breakdown  by  type  of  parking  space.   There 
are  a  total  of  622  parking  spaces  in  the  CBD.   This  total  is 
made  up  of  334  curb  spaces  and  288  off-street  spaces.   Of 
the  288  off-street  spaces,  95  could  be  called  "public"  parking. 
The  Town  maintains  an  area  accommodating  about  45  cars  in  the 
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TABLE  IX 

LIBERTY  CBD  PARKING  SUPPLY 

Number 
Type  of  Parking  Space  of  Spaces 

Curb  parking 

No  time  limit   ,.,.,..,.......„... 249 

One-hour  time  limit   27 

Two-hour  time  limit 54 

Ten-minute  time  limit 4_ 

TOTAL  CJRE  PARKING 334 

Off-street  parking 

Public-general  purpose  ...................      95 

Customer  and  employee  parking 193 

TOTAL  OFF-STREET  PARKING 288 


All  parking  in  CBD 622 


Outside  CED  ........................................    60 


CBD  PARKING  SUPPLY  .,,,..,..,,........... .   682 
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interior  of  the  block  bounded  by  Greensboro,  Swannanoa,  Fayette- 
ville  and  Raleigh  Avenues.   The  land  is  privately-owned,  however. 

A  privately-owned  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fayette- 
ville  Street  and  Raleigh  Avenue  is  maintained  by  the  "Jaycees" 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public.   It  could  accommodate  about 
fifty  cars.   This  property  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
parking  resource,  since  the  property-owners  will  eventually  need 
it  for  other  purposes. 

All  other  off-street  parking  spaces  are  for  customers  and/ 
or  employees  of  various  business  establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  622  spaces  in  the  CBD,  there  are  another 
60  or  so  spaces  just  outside  the  CBD  which  are  part  of  the 
parking  "resource"  for  the  CBD.   These  are  "just  around  the 
corner"  from  the  CBD,  and  in  the  All  Sheer  Hosiery  Mill  parking 
lot  on  the  south  side  of  Swannanoa  Avenue  just  east  of  the  CBD,, 
The  All  Sheer  lot  is  not  a  permanent  parking  resource,  since  the 
mill  may  someday  need  it  for  employee  parking. 

The  total  parking  supply,  therefore,  is  682  spaces. 

The  CBD  Parking  Requirement 

An  analysis  of  the  existing  non-residential  floor  space 
in  the  CBD  is  presented  in  Table  X,  on  page  68  .  In  Column 
"A",  the  table  shows  the  total  floor  area  in  terms  of  eleven 
detailed  space  use  categories. 

Column  "B"  indicates  a  desirable  ratio  of  parking  area  to 
floor  area  for  each  of  the  eleven  categories.   These  ratios  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  square  feet  of  gross  parking  area  to 
square  feet  of  gross  floor  area.   "Gross  parking  area"  includes 
driveways  and  access  lanes  as  well  as  the  individual  parking 
stalls.   "Gross  floor  area"  includes  storage  areas,  hallways 
and  other  incidental  floor  areas  in  addition  to  the  merchandising 
space  or  other  areas  open  to  the  clientele  of  the  various  es- 
tablishments . 

For  example,  the  ratio  1:1  opposite  "Primary  Retail"  in- 
dicates that,  for  every  square  foot  of  gross  Primary  Retail  floor 
area,  there  should  be  one  square  foot  of  gross  parking  area,.   For 
each  square  foot  of  Convenience  Retail  space,  there  should  be 
two  square  feet  of  parking.   For  each  four  square  feet  of  manu- 
facturing space  there  should  be  one  square  foot  of  parking,  and 
so  on . 
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TABLE  X 
LIBERTY  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 


Non-Residential  Floor  Space  and  Parking  Requirement 


GROSS 

PARKING 

FLOOR 

PARKING 

REQUIRE- 

SPACE USE  CATEGORY 

AREA 

RATIO 

MENTS 

(Sq.  ft.) 

* 

(Sq.  ft.) 
(  A  -;-  B  ) 

A 

B 

C 

Primary  Retail 

26,400 

1 

1 

26,400 

Secondary  Retail 

55, 700 

1 

1 

55, 700 

Convenience  Retail 

23, 500 

2 

1 

47, 000 

Consumer  Services 

37, 300 

1 

1 

37, 300 

Administrative,  Financial 

and  Advisory 

9,  300 

1 

: 

1*2 

6,  200 

Cultural  and  Social 

14, 000 

1 

: 

1^ 

9,  300 

Churches 

** 

** 

** 

Manufacturing  and 
Industrial 

Wholesale,  repair 
services  &  storage 

Transportation  Terminals 

Vacant  floor  space 


44, 100 

1  : 

;  4 

11, 000 

22, 000 

1  : 

:  4 

5,  500 

2,  700 

1  ; 

:  1 

2,  700 

5,400 

1  : 

•  1 

5,  400 

TOTALS 


240,400 


206, 500 


NUMBER  OF  PARKING  SPACES  NEEDED.  2  06,  500  -?-  3  00  =  689  Spaces 


*   Ratio  of  square  feet  of  gross  parking  area  to  square  feet 
of  gross  floor  area. 

**   "Off-peak"  requirement. 


No  parking  requirement  is  shown  for  churches,  since 
church  services  are  normally  held  at  times  when  most  down- 
town businesses  are  closed.   Hence,  church-goers  can  park  in 
the  parking  areas  which  serve  businesses  at  other  hours. 

Note  that  a  parking  ratio  of  1  :  1  is  indicated  for  vacant 
floor  space.   Although  vacant  space  does  not  generate  a  need 
for  parking,  this  space  could  become  occupied  at  any  time,  so 
parking  should  be  provided  for  it. 

As  Table  X  indicates  (Column  "C")  the  theoretical  parking 
need  or  "requirement"  for  downtown  Liberty  is  for  206,500 
square  feet  of  gross  parking  area.   If,  on  the  average,  three 
hundred  square  feet  is  needed  to  park  one  automobile  (allowing 
for  driveways,  etc.),  the  total  parking  requirement  is  for 
689  spaces. 

Comparison  of  the  CBD  Parking  Supply  and  the  Parking  Requirement 

There  are  682  parking  spaces  in  the  CBD  parking  supply 
(Table  IX),  which  is  only  7  spaces  short  of  the  theoretical 
requirement  of  689  spaces  (Table  X) .   Yet,  local  observers 
indicate  that  there  is  a  parking  shortage  at  certain  peak 
hours  and  during  peak  business  seasons.   There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  apparant  parking  shortage: 

1.   Location  of  parking  areas.   The  average  shopper  wants 
to  park  his  automobile  as  close  as  possible  to  the  store  he 
intends  to  visit.   In  small  towns,  the  distance  he  is  willing 
to  walk  is  shorter  than  in  larger  towns.   The  same  shopper 
who  will  willingly  walk  three  blocks  from  his  parked  car  in 
downtown  Greensboro  is  dissatisfied  if  he  has  to  walk  one 
block  in  Liberty.   The  "acceptable  walking  distance"  in  a 
town  the  size  of  Liberty  is  probably  not  more  than  300  feet 
for  most  shoppers,  if  that  much. 

The  principal  business  area  (the  "retail  core  area") 
consists  of  both  sides  of  Swannanoa  Avenue  between  Greensboro 
and  Fayetteville  Streets,  about  three -fourths  of  the  block  on 
Fayetteville  Street  south  of  Swannanoa  Avenue,  and  a  few 
establishments  on  the  east  side  of  Fayetteville  Street  just 
north  of  Swannanoa  Avenue.   All  of  the  Primary  Retail  space 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Secondary  and  Convenience  Retail 
space  is  in  this  area,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  Table 
XI,  on  page  71,  with  Table  X,  on  page  68.   Only  330  customer 
parking  spaces  are  within  300  feet  of  these  stores,  however. 
Some  of  these  spaces  are  on  the  west  side  of  Greensboro 
Street  which  is  difficult  for  pedestrians  to  cross  at  peak 
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periods.   As  Table  XI  indicates,  these  stores  generate  a  need 
for  386  parking  spaces.   Thus,  there  is  a  shortage  of  about 
56  spaces  within  an  acceptable  walking  distance  of  the  princi- 
pal retail  establishments. 

2.  Maintenance .   Most  of  the  off-street  parking  areas 
are  unpaved„   Dust  in  the  dry  months  and  mud  in  wet  months 
discourage  their  use.   If  off-street  parking  areas  were  paved, 
they  would  be  more  attractive  to  downtown  clientele  and  get 
more  useage. 

3.  Layout .   Some  off-street  parking  areas  are  not  as 
efficiently  used  as  they  could  be.   More  spaces  could  be 
made  available  on  the  same  amount  of  land  area  if  travel 
lanes  and  parking  stalls  were  clearly  marked  off  with  paint, 
curbing  or  other  devices. 

4,,   Turnover  rate.   Generally,  shoppers  park  a  relatively 
short  time  ( 20  to  30  minutes)  in  small  towns.   This  appears 
to  be  true  in  downtown  Liberty,  for  shopping  trips.   However, 
many  employees  take  up  valuable  customer  parking  spaces  and 
leave  their  cars  all  day,  or  for  several  hours.   Thus,  an 
automobile  which  occupies  a  prime  parking  space  for  three 
hours  is  taking  up  space  which  might  have  been  used  by  nine 
different  shoppers! 

5.   Traffic  congestion.   The  confusion  between  traffic 
congestion  and  a  parking  shortage  has  already  been  mentioned. 
When  streets  are  congested,  it  is  difficult  to  manuever  into 
and  out  of  a  curb  parking  space,  or  cross  traffic  lanes  into 
an  off-street  parking  area.   When  a  CBD  visitor  faces  these 
difficulties,  he  may  blame  the  "parking  shortage"  even  though 
vacant  spaces  are  available. 

Recomnendations  :  CBD  Parking 

The  following  recommendations  are  in  addition  to  the 
primary  recommendation  to  alleviate  downtown  traffic  con- 
gestion . 

1 .  Prohibit  long-time  parking  in  the  retail  core  area: 
The  most  valuable  parking  spaces  in  the  CBD  are  those  in  the 
retail  core  area  (Swannanoa  Avenue  from  Greensboro  Street  to 
Fayetteville  Street  and  most  of  the  block  just  south  of 
Swannanoa  Avenue  on  Fayetteville  Street) .  These  spaces  must 
be  kept  available  for  the  short-time  shopper. 

The  most  effective  way  to  discourage  long-time  parking 
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TABLE  XI 
RETAIL  CORE  AREA  -  LIBERTY,  N,  C„ 
Non-Residential  Floor  Space  and  Parking  Requirement 


SPACE  USE  CATEGORY 

GROSS 
FLOOR 
AREA 
(Sq.  ft.) 

PARKING 

RATIO 

* 

PARKING 
REQUIRE- 
MENT 
(Sq,  ft.) 
(  A  4-  B  ) 

A 

B 

C 

Primary  Retail 

26,400 

1 

1 

26,400 

Secondary  Retail 

17, 700 

1 

1 

17, 700 

Convenience  Retail 

10, 000 

2 

1 

20, 000 

Consumer  Services 

20, 700 

1 

1 

20, 700 

Administrative,  Financial 
and  Advisory 

15,  500 

1 

. 

1*2 

10,  300 

Cultural  and  Social 

4,800 

1 

: 

1*2 

3,  200 

Churches 

** 

*  * 

** 

Manufacturing  and 

Industrial  -0- 

Wholesale,  repair 

services  &  storage        13,900 

Transportation  Terminals 

Vacant  floor  space  14, 000 


3,  500 


14, 000 


TOTALS 


123, 000 


115, 800 


NUMBER  OF  PARKING  SPACES  NEEDED:  115,800  -f-  300  =  386  Spaces 


Ratio  of  square  feet  of  gross  parking  area  to  square 
feet  of  gross  floor  area. 


"Off-peak"  requirement. 
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IS  by  installing  parking  meters.   Meters  provide  definite  and 
indisputable  evidence  when  a  car  has  overparked.   Without  meters, 
it  IS  difficult  for  an  enforcing  officer  to  determine  exactly 
when  the  time  limit  has  been  reached. 

Parking  meters  should  be  installed  at  all  curb  spaces  in 
the  above-mentioned  retail  core  area,  and  perhaps  for  a  short 
distance  north  of  Swannanoa  Avenue  on  Fayetteville  Street.   This 
could  be  done  in  stages,  with  the  initial  installation  covering 
both  sides  of  Swannanoa  Avenue  between  Greensboro  and  Fayette- 
ville Streets. 

Initially,  meters  could  be  made  effective  only  at  certain 
peak  hours  -  say  from  2:00  P,M,  until  6:00  P.,H,       Later,  the 
effective  period  could  be  extended  if  needed. 

Although  there  is  sometimes  a  period  of  adjustment  when 
parking  meters  are  first  installed,  the  public  soon  recognizes 
their  necessity  and  accepts  them.   The  slight  inconvenience  of 
having  to  operate  meters  is  more  than  offset  by  the  additional 
parking  accommodations  they  bring  about 

Contrary  to  the  general  misconception,  parking  meters  do 
not  "drive  people  away,"   On  the  contrary,  more  people  will 
shop  downtown  because  of  the  added  parking  accommodations. 

Meters  will  eventually  pay  for  themselves  from  the  revenue 
they  bring  m.   In  sorre  cities   additional  revenue  from  meters 
IS  used  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  off-street 
parking  facilities. 

2 ,   Make  parking  areas  more  attractive  and  orderly.. 
Existing  off-street  parking  areas  should  be  paved  to  eliminate 
the  nuisances  of  dust   mud  and  puddles.   They  should  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  with  planting,  attractive  signs 
and  other  means. 

Proper  marking  of  travel  lanes  and  parking  stalls  to- 
gether with  adequate  protective  barriers  such  as  curbs  can 
prevent  many  dents,  scratches  and  other  damage  to  parked 
cars    In  addition   more  cars  can  be  parked  m  a  given  land 
area  if  the  area  is  properly  marked  off. 

During  the  Christmas  shopping  season  and  at  other  times 
when  downtown  businesses  are  open  m  the  evening  hours, 
parking  areas  should  be  artificially  lighted. 
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3 .   Develop   additional  off-street  parking  areas.   The 
following  section  discusses  some  possible  locations  for  new  off- 
street  parking  areas  to  serve  the  CBD. 

Possible  sites  for  off-street  parking  lots 

No  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  parking  spaces  is 
needed  at  this  time.  There  are  682  spaces  available,  which 
is  only  seven  spaces  short  of  the  689  spaces  needed. 

There  is  a  need,  however,  to  re-distribute  downtown  parking 
spaces,  and  to  provide  a  permanent  parking  resource  to  replace 
the  Jaycee  parking  lot  and  the  All  Sheer  lot  which  may  be  with- 
drawn from  public  use  at  any  time.   About  126  curb  parking 
spaces  would  be  eliminated  if  parking  were  prohibited  on  U.  S. 
Highway  421,  as  previously  suggested  in  this  report.   An  ad- 
ditional 10  or  so  curb  spaces  would  be  eliminated  at  key 
intersections  to  provide  left  turn  lanes.   Thus,  about  135 
additional  off-street  parking  spaces  will  be  needed  to  replace 
the  curb  parking  loss. 

The  Jaycee  lot  could  accommodate  about  50  cars.   About 
20  parking  spaces  on  the  All  Sheer  parking  lot  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  downtown  parking  resource  {the  entire  lot  accom- 
modates more  than  20  cars,  but  mill  employees  use  the  lot, 
also)  . 

Thus,  at  least  200  additional  off-street  parking  spaces 
should  be  provided,  to  make  up  for  the  anticipated  curb  parking 
loss  and  the  possible  withdrawal  of  existing  off-street  spaces 
from  public  use. 

At  least  50  of  these  new  spaces  should  be  located  within 
an  acceptable  walking  distance  (about  300  feet)  of  the  retail 
core  area.   These  close-in  spaces  should  be  reserved  for 
shoppers . 

The  remaining  150  or  so  spaces  could  be  located  on  the 
fringe  of  the  central  business  district.   These  areas  would 
be  used  by  persons  who  wish  to  park  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  -  such  as  employees  of  downtown  establishments.   Generally 
speaking,  the  longer-time  parkers  are  willing  to  walk  farther. 

The  map  of  the  Central  Area,  which  follows  page  56,  shows 
some  possible  locations  for  these  new  off-street  parking  areas. 

All  things  considered,  the  areas  marked  "A"  and  "B"  are 
regarded  as  the  best  available  locations  for  off-street  parking. 
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Area  "A",  just  east  of  the  CBD  on  the  north  side  of  Swannanoa 
Avenue  and  the  east  side  of  Fayetteville  Street,  contains 
about  34, 000  square  feet  and  would  park  113  cars  at  an  average 
of  300  square  feet  per  parking  space.   Area  "B",  south  of  the 
post  office  on  the  east  side  of  Fayetteville  Street,  has  an 
area  of  about  35,000  square  feet,  and  would  accominodate  about 
117  parked  cars.   Thus,  these  two  areas  could  accommodate  230 
parking  spaces. 

As  an  alternate,  area  "C"  (part  of  the  All  Sheer  Parking 

lotl  could  be  substituted  for  area  " B" .  Area  "C"  has  an  area 

of  about  30,000  square  feet.   Areas  "A"  and  " C"  could  accom- 
modate 213  parking  spaces. 

If  area  "C"  were  acquired  for  public  parking,  the  All 
Sheer  plant  would  need  some  land  to  replace  it.   This  loss 
of  employee  parking  could  be  made  up  by  other  parcels  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant.   Several  parcels  on  the  north  side  of 
Swannanoa  Avenue  would  be  within  a  reasonable  walking  distance 
from  the  plant. 

Public  parking  in  the  areas  indicated  would  provide 
about  100  new  parking  spaces  within  300  feet  of  the  Fayette- 
ville Street-Swannanoa  Avenue  intersection.   This  would 
satisfy  the  previously  established  criterion  that  at  least 
50  new  spaces  be  within  a  reasonable  walking  distance  of  the 
retail  core  area. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that  the  west  side  of 
the  CBD  had  been  slighted.   However,  closer  study  of  the 
Central  Area  map  will  indicate  that  there  is  already  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  off-street  parking  on  the  west  side.   On 
the  other  hand^  the  east  side  is  presently  lacking  in  off- 
street  parking  spaces. 

Cost  Estim.a'^es 


Accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  developing 
these  parking  areas  cannot  be  made  until  a  detailed  real  estate 
appraisal  is  made  and  the  parking  facilities  have  been  designed. 
As  a  rough  approximation  of  the  probable  cost  range,  however, 
the  following  preliminary  estimates  have  been  prepared: 
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TABLE  XII 

PRELIMINARY  COST  ESTIMATES 
FOR  OFF-STREET  PARKING  AREAS 


Location  (see 

No.  of 

the  Central 

Parking 

Area  map) 

Spaces 

A 

113 

B 

117 

C 

100 

Estimated  Cost         Cost  per 
range  (land  and        parking 
improvements)  space 

$50,000  to  $60,000  $440  to  $530 

$50,000  to  $65,000  $430  to  $560 

$45,000  to  $55,000  $450  to  $550 


Costs  involved  in  developing  the  parking  areas  include 
paving  and  base  course,  curbing,  drainage,  landscaping,  signs, 
paint  marking,  etc.   Land  acquisition  is  also  included  in  the 
figures  in  Table  XII,   The  cost  estimates  given  above  do  not 
include  lighting.   Consideration  should  be  given  to  artificial 
lighting  eventually,  however.   Preferably,  underground  conduits 
should  be  installed  during  the  initial  construction.   However, 
the  above  estimates  assume  that  lighting  would  be  added  later, 
from  parking  lot  revenues. 

Neither  do  the  estimates  include  any  street  or  drainage 
improvements  in  the  existing  streets. 

Methods  of  financing  off-street  parking  lots 

A  basic  question  which  must  be  answered  before  a  method 
of  financing  downtown  parking  lots  is  decided  upon  is:   "who 
should  bear  the  cost?"   One  point  of  view  holds  that  downtown 
merchants  should  finance  off-street  parking  facilities,  since 
downtown  businesses  will  benefit  from  them. 

Another  position  has  it  that  downtown  parking  should  be 
financed  by  the  Town  treasury,  since  a  sound  CBD  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  community, 
not  to  mention  the  recreational,  cultural  and  social  benefits 
the  community  receives  from  the  CBD.   A  deteriorated  CBD  robs 
the  community  of  an  important  tax  base  and  job  opportunities. 

It  could  also  be  said  that  the  people  who  park  their  cars 
in  the  lots  should  pay  for  them  since  they  are  the  ones  who 
actually  use  them. 
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still  another  answer  to  this  basic  question  is  that  all 
of  these  groups  should  participate  to  some  degree  in  financing 
downtown  parking  areas. 

This  report  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  financing  downtown  parking,  since  the  solution  depends 
upon  local  attitudes  and  financial  capability.   Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  because  of  the  large  costs  involved,  a  coordi- 
nated effort  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  those  individuals 
and  groups  who  are  concerned  about  the  problem  of  downtown 
parking.   Leadership  must  be  assumed  by  one  group  or  another, 
whether  it  be  a  merchants  association.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  civic  club,  the  Town  Board,  or 
a  group  of  concerned  citizens. 

Insofar  as  actually  raising  the  money  is  concerned, 
several  methods  have  been  successfully  employed  in  cities 
throughout  the  nation.   These  methods  are  described  below, 
under  the  two  broad  categories:  (1)  Privately  financed;  and 
(2)  Municipally  or  jointly  financed: 

1.   Privately  financed:   Private  enterprise  has  approached 
the  parking  problem  by  means  of  privately  owned  and  operated, 
profit-making  lots,  by  customer  parking  provided  by  individual 
merchants,  and  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  two  or  more 
merchants  and/or  property-owners.   Merchants  and  Property- 
owners  Associations  have  been  particularly  active  in  this 
field. 

Merchants  and  property-owners  groups  have  financed  parking 
facilities  by  subscription  from  participating  members,  by  the 
sale  of  stock  or  by  obtaining  a  mortgage  on  parking  facilities 
from  an  insurance  firm  or  some  other  investment  firm.   The 
land  may  be  purchased  outright,  leased,  or  used  under  a  lease- 
purchase  agreement. 

If  the  subscription  method  is  used,  costs  may  be  allo- 
cated among  the  participating  members  on  a  front-foot  basis, 
m  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  facility  to  the  indi- 
vidual stores,  or  any  other  mutually  agreeable  method  for 
measuring  the  benefit  received. 

Some  merchants  and  property-owners  groups  have  sold 
stock  to  finance  off-street  parking  and  rented  the  lots  to 
the  town  government  for  a  specified  period  of  time.   The  rent 
is  applied  to  the  amortization  of  the  stock  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  time  period,  the  parking  facilities  become  publicly 
owned.   In  one  case,  common  stock  was  sold  to  members  of  a 
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corporation  of  local  businessmen  and  property  owners  on  the 
basis  of  one  dollar  per  square  foot  of  ground  floor  space. 
No  imrnediate  returns  were  promised;  it  was  understood  any 
earnings  would  be  ploughed  back  into  the  business  during  the 
first  several  years. 

2.   Municipally  or  jointly  financed:   Some  city  govern- 
ments have  financed  parking  facilities  through  current  budget 
expenditures,  general  obligation  bonds,  revenue  bonds,  benefit 
district  revenues  or  parking  meter  revenues. 

Financing  the  facilities  from  current  budgets  usually 
requires  a  period  of  years  to  build  up  a  fund  large  enough 
to  get  started.  There  may  be  statutory  limitations  on  the 
use  of  tax  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Since  North  Carolina  law  restricts  the  amount  of  general 
obligation  bonds  a  city  may  issue,  this  method  of  financing 
parking  lots  is  not  widely  used,  if  at  all. 

Revenue  bond  financing  of  parking  facilities  appears  to 
be  increasingly  popular.   The  bonds  usually  pay  a  higher 
interest  rate  than  general  obligation  bonds  because  revenue 
bonds  are  not  backed  by  the  municipal  government.   However, 
local  businessmen  sometimes  agree  to  purchase  the  bonds  at 
a  lower  interest  rate  than  would  prevail  on  the  open  bond 
market.   The  bonds  are  retired  from  parking  revenues  re- 
turned by  the  facilities  they  finance. 

Benefit  assessments  {or  "special  assessments")  have  been 
used  for  many  years  to  finance  such  public  improvements  as 
streets,  sewers,  sidewalks  and  the  like.   A  parking  benefit 
district  would  be  one  in  which  the  owners  of  the  property  in 
the  district  would  be  assessed  the  cost  of  providing  parking 
facilities  in  the  district.,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
received.   Since  "benefit  received"  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  assessment  is  usually  based  on  assessed  valuation, 
front  footage  or  distance  from  parking  facilities. 

Although  the  benefit  assessment  method  has  been  used  in 
other  states  {often  in  combination  with  some  other  method), 
it  appears  that  some  legislative  action  would  be  necessary 
before  the  method  could  be  used  in  North  Carolina. 

There  are  no  parking  meters  in  Liberty  at  the  present 
time.   Their  installation  is  recommended,  at  least  in  the 
retail  core  area.   Parking  meter  revenues  are  being  used  to 
finance  off-street  parking  in  many  cities,  often  in  com- 
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bination  with  bond  issues  or  other  financing  methods.   This  is 
a  stable  pay-as-you-go  method.   Unless  supplemented  by  some 
other  financial  source,  meter  revenues  will  not  take  care  of 
immediate  needs   since  it  will  take  some  time  to  accumulate 
sufficient  funds  from  meters. 

At  least  one  city  (in  another  state)  has  loaned  money  to 
private  individuals  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  off- 
street  parking  facilities.   They  are  long-term  loans  at  a  low 
interest  rate   and  the  parking  facilities  are  not  tax  exempt 
as  they  would  be  if  the  city  owned  them. 

In  other  cities,  businessmen  have  loaned  money  to  the 
city  to  finance  parking  facilities.   The  businessmen  purchased 
interest-free  bonds  to  accomplish  this.   This  method  is  a 
variation  of  the  bond  financing  methods  mentioned  previously. 

Administration  of  the  parking  program 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  financing,  the  parking  programi 
will  be  more  efficient  and  effective  if  a  single  agency  is 
responsible  for  its  administration, 

Wlien  the  municipality  assumes  the  responsibility  for 
all  or  part  of  the  parking  program,  its  administration  is 
often  vested  in  an  existing  city  department,  such  as  the 
public  utilities  department.   Sometimes  it  is  made  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Traffic  Engineer   or  it  may  be  made  an 
entirely  separate  department    In  view  of  the  limited  size 
of  the  town  government  s  staff   it  appears  that  the  responsi- 
bility would  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  Town  Board,  a  committee 
of  the  Town  Board  or  a  separate  appointed  group. 

The  separate,  appointed  group  could  be  a  Parking  Authority, 
perhaps  made  up  of  interested  businessmen.   The  Authority  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Town  Board. 

The  Liberty  Merchants  Association  could  administer  the 
parking  program,   A  smaller  committee  of  the  Association 
might  be  a  more  effective  working  group, 

Wliatever  the  method  of  financing  and  administrating  the 
parking  program  may  be,  dynamic  and  effective  leadership  is 
essential.   The  administrative  body  should  call  upon  the  best 
technical  assistance  available,  either  from  staff  personnel 
or  qualified  consultants.   Assistance  will  be  needed  m 
designing  the  facilities  to  insure  that  they  are  efficient 
and  safe  as  well  as  inviting  to  the  public.   Landscaping  is 
essenti al , 
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A  public  relations  program  should  be  initiated  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  fact  that  parking  spaces  are  available  down- 
town.  Attractive  pamphlets  with  a  map  showing  the  location 
of  all  parking  facilities  could  be  distributed.   Such  pamphlets 
could  also  extol  the  many  advantages  of  shopping  in  downtown 
Liberty.   Newspapers  and  other  mass  media  are  helpful,  also. 

Other  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  Downtown  Liberty 

The  downtown  parking  plan  is  only  one  aspect  of  an 
effective  plan  for  the  downtown  area.   There  is  a  need  for 
a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  Liberty  CBD  to  determine  the 
trading  area,  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  downtown  facilities, 
to  estimate  future  growth  requirements  and  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  for  improving  the  appearance  of  the  CBD,  thereby 
enhancing  its  ability  to  function  as  the  economic,  cultural 
and  social  "heart"  of  the  community. 

Many  buildings  and  areas  in  the  CBD  present  an  uninviting 
appearance  to  the  shopper.   Some  of  the  structures  are  much 
in  need  of  remodeling  and  updating.   If  it  is  to  continue  as 
an  effective  community  asset,  the  CBD  must  be  a  pleasant  and 
convenient  area  to  visit  and  shop  in.   To  accomplish  this  will 
require  the  combined  efforts  of  public  and  private  interests. 

In  order  to  avoid  conflicting  and  overlapping  efforts, 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  CBD  should  be  prepared. 
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